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Articte I. 


The Plays of William Shakefpeare, with ihe Correions, and 
Illuftrations of warious Commentators; to which are added Notes 
by Samuel Jchnfon. Jn VIII. Vols. 8v0. Pr. 21. 8s: Tonfon. 
_ [Concluded. ] 


HE reverence owing to the name of Shakefpeare, and the 

attention due to a-work of the greateft expeétation; 
have detained us longer than we intended upon the article be- 
fore us, which we now propofe to finifh. adi 

In the feventh volume of Mr. Johnfon’s edition, when, in Ju. 
lius Cefar; that great man calls ‘‘ death a neceflary end,” our. 
editor has the following note: ‘ This is a fentence derived from 
the Stoical doctrine of predeftination, and is therefore impro- 
per in the mouth of Cefar.” Our editor may as well tell us 
that Cefar was no Turk nor Calvinift: Predeftination: was no 
more a part of the Stoical doctrine, than that of the Academics, 
or the Epicureans. If Mr. Johnfon had confulted Cicero de Fi- 
-nibus bonorum atque malorum, the beft, if not the only book of 
authority on the fubject,; he would have feen how very little dif- ~ 
ference there is among the three fects, when each, like rational 
_ beings, came to explain their own doéirines, 

Our editor’s: next note, is, ** fhame-of cowardife:) The att- 
tients did not place courage but wifdom in: the heart.” We 
believe this obferyation does not always hold; and ‘that om 
bene cordatus may be found to fignify a drave as wellasa 
qwifé man. In the fame play Mr. Johnfon, from Warbur- 
ton, admits the following note : 

‘ —crimfon'd in thy Lethe.] Mr. Theobald fays, The didionn- 
ries acknowledge no fuch word as Lethe ; yet be is nor without fup- 
pofition, that Shakefpeare coin’d the word; and yet for all that, the 
L.. might be a D. imperfectly wrote, thetefore he will have death in- 

fiead of it. After all this pother; Le:se was a common French 
word, fignifying death or defruction, from the Latin /ethum. Ware.’ 
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If either Mr.. Warburton or Mr. Johnfon had deigned to 
confult the fhrubberies of our language, which, tho’ abfo- 
lutely neceffary to an Englifh critic, feem to have been below 
their notice, they would have found Lerde, in Englifh authors, to 
be a word fignifying death, and lethal, deadly. In northern parts 
it is ufual for the friends of the deceafed to fit up all night with 
the corpfe; a ceremony which is there called the /ethe-avate. 

Mr. Johnfon has ftudioufly avoided the famous bull, as we 
may call it, which Ben Johnfon blames in Shakefpeare ; 


Cefar did never wrong but with juft caufe. 


This paflage feems to have been given up by all the editors 
and commentators upon Shakefpeare, by their admitting the 
modern emendations into the text. We are, perhaps, fingular 
in thinking, that even Ben Johnfon’s obfervation is a hypercri- 
ticifm, and that Shakefpeare is not guilty of fach a bull as is 
commonly thought, fuppofing Ben. Johnfon’s reading to be 
Shakefpeare’s, as we make no donbt it was. What does Cz- 
far do more than paraphrafe the words of the poet? Decipimar 
fpecie re@i; that is, if he did wrong he was mifled by the appear- 
ances of juftice, Or, be thought be bad juft caufe for what be 
Aid. 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Mr. Johnfon admits the following 
note from Warbuiton. 

* Which foon be granted, being an abftract ’rween his uP 
and bim.| Antony very foon comply’d to let Ofavia go at her 
requeft, fays Cafar; and why? Becaufe fhe was an abfra# 
between his inordinate paffion and him ; this is abfard. We 
muft read, 

Being an obftru& *taveen his luff and him. i. e. his wife being. 
an obftruction, a bar to the profecution of his wanton pleafures 
with C/eoparra. WARBURTON.’ 

We imagine that abfra@, even in the fenfe in which War- 
burton puts obfrwé&, is the better expreflion, a9 abfra@ comes 
from abfrabere ; that is, the prefence of O&tavia abfraGed or 
diminifbed his freedom of cohabiting with Cleopatra.—in the 
fame play we meet with the following paflage in the notes. 

é ribauld—} A \axutious fquanderer: Pope. 

The word is in the old edition ribaudred, which I do not un- 
derftand, but mention it, in hopes others may raife fome happy 
conjeduure.” 

Ribauld, according to Dr. Watt’s Glofflary, annexed to Mat- 
thew Paris, in old Englifh, fignifies neither more nor lefs tharr 
a bawd, and ribaudred is plainly compounded of the fame word : 
“* Etiam S Chaucero noftro (fays the doétor) Ribaldus ¢# Leno, 
a bawd ; unde S obfcenas meretriciafque con/abulationes, Bawdry 
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%& Ribaldry, vecamus. Et nefcio Jane, annon es nofirum Revels ft 
inde derivandum.” How Mr. Pope came to imagine the word 
ribauld fignified a luxurious /quanderer, we cannot-account. It is 
certain, that it likewife implied any worthlefs, low, vile perfon. 
The difficulty in this paffage feems to lie in the word zag; but 
even that may be removed by obferving, that nag may fignify 
no more than a filly ; and perhapsit was then equally applicable to 
a horfe or a mare. 
* In A& IV. fcene I. of the fame play, we have the follow- 

ing note. : 

‘ I have many other ways to die: ] What a reply is this to 
Antony’s challenge? ’tis acknowledging that he fhould die un- 
der the unequal combat ; but if we fead, 

He hath many other ways to die: mean time, 
I faugh at bis challenge. 

in this reading we have poinaricy, and the very repartee of Ca- 
Jar. Let’shear Plutarch. After this, Antony /ent a challenge to 
Cefar, to fight bim hand to hand, and rectived for anfwer, that he 
might find feveral other ways to end his life, Upton. 

I think this emendation deferves to be received. It had, be- 
fore Mr. Upton’s book appeared, been made by Sir {. Hanmer.” 

We can by no means agree to this alteration; the old read- 
ing fhews more magnanimity. ‘* I have many ways to die 
(fays Czfar) rather than hazard my life with this old raffian, 
Antony.” It is not unufual for Shakefpeare to improve upon 
his originals. Odtavius Cefar was nofighting-man. Warbur- 
ton, in a very judicious fubfequent note, when Czfar orders 
Antony to be taken alive, juftifies our obfervation, 

Upon the following lines, 








si — run one before; 
And let the queen know of our guetts ; 


Mr. Johnfon, after reprobating a ridiculous note 6f Warburton, 
defcants thus. ‘* This needs neither correftion nor explana- 
nation. Antony, after his fuccefs, intends to bring his officers 
to fup with Cleopatra, and orders notice to be giveti hef of their 
guts.” We agree with the editor in retaining the word gucfs, 
but we can feé no reafon for fuppofing that Antony was bring- 
ing his officers to fup with Cleopatra. “The guefs meant here 
were Czfar and his army, who had paid a vifit to Cleopatra’s 
dominions, 
In fcene X. AG IV. of the fame play, we have the following 
note by our editor. “os 
‘ That fpaniel’d me at heels,|— All the editions reat, That 
pannell’d me at heels, —Sit T. Hanmer fubftituted /paniei’d, 
by an emendation, with which it was reafonable to expe& 
G2 that 
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that even rival commentators would be fatisfied ; yet Dr. Wars 
burton propofes pantkr'd, in a note, of which he is not injured 
by the fuppreffion, and Mr. Upton having in his firft edition pro- 
pofed plaufibly enough, 7/at paged me at heels,-— in the fe- 
cond edition retracts his alteration, and maintains pannell’d to 
be the right reading, being a metaphor taken,zhe fays, from a 
faxnel of wainfcot.’ | to .b: 

Mr. Upton.is certainly right in retainingsth® word pannel] ; 
but he is miftaken in referring it to the pannéb Of a wainfcot. 
We doubt much whether fuch a term was in ufe in Shake 
fpeare’s days. ‘The pannell was a place of confinement in a court, 
The jury. was impannelled ; that is, a place in court was allotted to 
therm, from whence they were not to ftir without leave ; and 
hence the prifoner in the court is to this day in northern couri- 
tries called the pannel], becaufe he appears in - place of con- 
finement at the bar. 

Mr. Johnfon obferves, in the fame {cerie, that by shis gravé 
charm is meant, this Jublime, this majefiick beauty, We mott 
gravely believe that Shakefpeare makes Antony fire ufe the 
word grave in the fame fenfe Mercutio does in Romeo and Ju- 
liet. ‘ Afk for me to-morrow, and you fhall find me a grave 
man "—This grave charm.—‘* This charm that has brought 
my glory tothe grave.” In this fenfe, ‘the expreffion is na- 
tural. 

In Cymbeline, Mr. Johnfon prefents us with a long note 
upon the following lines, which we have not room to tranfcribe. 
Speaking of Pofthumus, 

‘1 do exten him, Sir, within bimflf; 

Crufb him together, ] Thus the late editor, Mr. Theobald, 
has given the paflage, and explained it in this manner, J extend 
him within the lis and compafs of bis merit: Which is juft as pro- 
per as to fay, L go out within doors. . 'To extend a thing within ite 
felf. is the moft infufferable nonfenfe : becaufe the very etyma- 
logy of the word flews, that it fignifies the drawing out any 
thing Beyonp its ifs and compafs. Befides, a common atten- 
ticn was fufficient to perceive that Shake/peare, in this fentence, 
ufed extend and crufh together, as the dire&t oppofites to one ano- 

‘ther; which, in this editor's fenfe, they are not; but only dif- 
fcrent degrees of the faine thing. We fhould read and point 
the paflage thus, 
' Jpon’r extenn him, Sir: within bimfelf 

Cruf> him together 
%. e. Ido not extend him; on the contrary, I crufh him to- 
gether. ~WarsurTor. 

‘ Iam not able to perceive that the old: reading is in/ufera- 
bic, Lextend him within himfelf: My pra:le, however exrea- 
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language and common fenfe will not admit ?” 

Our editor’s interpretation is, ** extend himwithin him lf ; 
my praife, however extenfive. is within his merit. What.is there: 
in this, which common language and common fenfe will ‘not 
admit ?’ This isanother itriking inftance among the many We: 
have produced, of this gentleman’s confined ideas with regard 
to language. Weagree with Warburton in his note upon -the- 


fame paffage, that ‘‘ to extend a thing with» itfelf, is the moft’ 


unfufferable nonfenfe ;” but could neither Warburton nor John-’ 
fon recolle& another meaning of the word extend? Unacquainted ° 
as we are with law-terms, we know that fo extend, in a legal; 
fenfe, is to value lands, goods, or tenements, If the reader 
carries this in his eye, Shakefpeare’s meaning, as it ftands ‘ins 
the original, is as elegant and fenfible, as Mr. Johnfon’s is’ 
forced and unnatural. 

One of the moft pigturefque paffages in Shakefpeare, is the’ 
defcription which Iachimo gives of Imogen’s bed-room. ~'The* 
beautiful dependence of the filver Cupids upon feir ‘brands, 
that is, the fillets which tie their eyes, fhews his fine tafte in» 
ornamental furniture. ‘The reply of Pofthumus to this deferip-’ 
tion, is, ** This is der honour 3? > on which Mr. Peres: after 
tranfcribing the nonfenfical note of Theobald, (who alters the® 
expreffion to ‘‘ What’s this fo her honour ?”) makes the. fol- 
iowing comment : 

‘ This emendation has been followed by both the fucceeding - 
editors, but I think it muft be rejeted.. The expreflion is: iro-: 
nical. Jachimo relates many particulars, to which Pap humus ane: 
{wers with impatience, 


This is her bouour. 


That is, and the attainment of this knowledge is to pafs for 
the corruption of her honour.’ 

We believe that Pofthumus was then in no fituation of mind. 
to be ironical, and we have already obferved, Aonour fignifies. 
that outward ftate which is due to the birth anddignity of great 
perfonages. . Pofthumus fays juft before, 


This is a thing, 


Which you might from relation likewife reap ; 
Being, as it is, much {poke of. 


» 





He makes the fame obfervation here, ** This is ber honour.” 
That is, All that you have already faid relates only to her honour, -or 
the [plendid ornaments of ber apartment, which you may have likewife 
heard of or fern, and which are common to perfons of ber rank. As 
the reft of our editor’s notes upon this play, are ridiculous be- 
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five, is within his merit. What is there in this which common” 
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yond eredibility, we muft therefore refer our readers to his own 
publication. 

In Troilus and Creffida, when Pandarus fays that Creffida is 
not handfome, ‘‘ fhe has the mends in her own hands ;” Mr. 
Johnfon interprets the latter expreflion, ‘‘ She amay mend her 
complexion by the afliftance of cofmeticks.”. Wie do not be- 
lieve that Shakefpeare had any fuch meaning. .To have the 
mends in one’s own bands, is neither more nor lefs than to make 
the beft of a bad bargain.—In the fame play, where Ajax fays, 
« Pll pheefe his pride,” Mr. Johnfon, unmindful of the inter- 
pretation he has already given of that word, tells us in this 
paflage, that ‘* to pbee/e is to comb or curry.” We have before ex- 
plained the word pheefe (fee p. 14), and its true fenfe correfponds 
admirably with this paflage.—Mr. Johnfon has admitted a very 
contemptible note of Theobald’s on the following expreilion : 
** The faulcon as the tercel, for all the ducks i’th’ river ;” 
without recollefting that Pandarus fays it, and that it contains 
a double entendre, which may not be quite decent to explain. 

* Thou crufty batch of Nature,—] Batch is changed by Theo- 
bald to botch, and the change is juftified by a pompous note, 
which difcovers that he did not know the word batch. 
What is more ftrange, Hasmer has followed him. Batch is 
any thing dated.’ 

Is Mr. Johnfon fure that a datehGs properly the thing 4aked, 
and not the Jafket or trough that contains the thing baked? 
Hence, a batch of bread—a wooden trough full of bread. Weare 
not very pofitive ; but we incline to think our editor is 
' miftaken. 

Mr. Johnfon tells us, that in a fpeech of Therfites, the be- 
ginning of the fifth act, he does ‘* not well underftand what is 
meant by owing quails,” and we wifh we could help him to 4 
better meaning than the followmg. The French, whofe pro- 
verbs Shakefpeare very often adopts, have a notion that a guail 
is a very hot bird ; hence Chaud comme une Caille, that is, bot as 
@ quail, is a common proverb among them ; and Rabelais men- 
tions the Cai/les coiphees as being the fame as the /Jac’d mutten*. 
Gentle reader, fi quid nowifti re@ius—candidus imperti. : 

According to Mr. Steevens’s publication of the plays of 
Shakefpeare from the quarto originals, both Mr. Theobald and 
Mr. Johnfon might have fpared their notes on the words, Hence, 
brothel lacquey! for that editor has omitted the lines which con- 
tain thofe words ; and it requires but a finall degree of attention 
to perceive, that they are foifted in the later editions, and ought 
to be referved to the laft fpeech cf Troilus. 


* See page 403 of our laft volume. 
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We now proceed to the eighth and laft volume of Mr. John- 
fohn’s Shakefpeare, which opens with Romeo and Juliet, a 
play Mr. Steevens has given us two editions of in bis pub- 
lication : the laft, however, is the moft correét. Mr. Johnfon, in 
commenting upon the words, ‘* Or dedicate bis beauty to the 
fame,” fufpeés that fome lines are loft which conneéted this 
fimile more ¢hfely with the foregoing fpeech.”” We, on the other 
hand, belidve thg:fpeech to be perfe&t. Montague here men- 
tions two ftiite@of~a flower-bud ; the one, when it puts out its 
leaves, the’@ther,’ when it is full fpread. 

« —to bit wotll!} Sir T. Hanmer, and, after him, Dr. Warbur- 
ton, read, to his #//. The prefent reading has fome obfcurity ; 
the meaning may be, that /ove finds out means to purfue his de- 
frre. That the d/iad fhould find paths to ill is no great wonder.’ 

This note is applied to the reading of the moft perfe& edi- 
tion of this play publifhed by Mr. Steevens. We fhall for the 
fake of perfpicuity give the paflage as it ftands in both editions. 


The imperfe& edition has it, 


Alas that loue whofe view is muffled ftill, 
Should without lawes giue path-waies to our will : 


The more corrected copy which Mr. Johnfon follows, reads, 


Alas that Ioue, whofe view is muffled itill, 
Should without eyes, fee path-waife to his will ; 


We prefer the former reading, as being the moft intelligible and 
philosophical. | 

* Why fuch is love's tran{greffion.—] Such is the confequence 
of unfkilful and miftaken kindnefs. 

‘ This line is probably mutilated, for being intended torhyme 
to the line foregoing, it muft have originally been complete in 
its meafure.’” 

This is a very vental miftake in Mr. Johnfon, who perhaps 
had not an opportunity of confulting the firft edition of this 
play, where he might have perceived that the author did not 
originally mean that the two following lines fhould be in rhime, 
tho’ they are inthe fecond. The firit edition fays, 


Griefes of mine owne lie heauie at my hart, 
Which thou wouldft propagate to haue them preft. 


Our limits will not permit us to purfue Mr. Johnfon’s notes 
through the moft fertile fields of criticifm ; we mean in Hamlet 
and Othello. We cannot, however, applaud his management 
in ftifling difficulties when he cannot remove them. Of this 
we have a pregnant inftance in Othelle, where the Moor is 


made to fay, 
G4 Oh 
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Oh thou weed ! 
Who art fo lovely fair, and fmell’ft fo fweet. 





Dr. Warburton fays, ‘¢ The old quarto reads, O thou 4.ach¢ 
weed, why art fo lovely fajr, &c. which the editors not being 
able to fet right, altered as above. Shakefpeare wrote, O thou 
bale weed, &. Bale, i. e€. deaaly, poifonous.” Mr. Steevens’s 
edition reads, O thou J/ack weed ; and Mr. Johnfon, contrary to. 
all authorities we know of, retains O thou weed, and takes no 
notice Of any farther doubts or difficulties, tho’ the fcene teems 
with both. We believe it would be no difficult matter to prove 
that d/ache weed is the true reading, and that a d/ache flower, in 
Shakefpeare’s and Sir Henry Spelman’s time, was a common 
exprefiion. 75 

We fhall now take our leave of thiswork. The remarks 
and emendaticns we have laid before the public, are but a few 
of anumber too great for our plan to admit of. Mr. Johnfon’s 
chief defeé as an editor, feems to confift in his being too much of 
a Martinet (if we may ule the expreffion) inlearning. He confults 
onlythe acacemy andthe portico, without deviating ntothe narrow 
turns and lanes where Shakefpeare’s words now lie obfcure, tho? 
undeformed and unaltered. Bur, notwithftancing his defeéts, 
he has the ‘merit of refcuing Shakefpeare’s meaning, in a 
multitude of pafiages, from the pragmatical efforts of preced- 
ing editors, who have moit facrilegiouily prefumed to alter. his- 
text accerding to their own grounclefs conjeCtures. We wifh Mr. 
Johnfon had ftuck to his own diicernment of Shakefpeare’s 
meaning, without atiempting any alteration in. the reading. 
He may perhaps, upon a review of his own notes, be of our 
opinion ; but, as his edition now ftands, with the help of Dr. 
Warburton’s notes, Shakefpeare appears in it more himéelf, 
{han in any other which has appeared fince that of Mr. Rowe. 





Ik. The Diwine Legation of Mofes demonfrated. In nine Backs. 
The fourth Eaition, corre&ed and enlarged. By William, Lord 
Bifoep of Gloucefter. Juv. Vols. Bue. Pr. tl. 105. Mik 
lar. [Concluded.]} 


“HLE author having fhewn, that an extraordinary provi- 

& dence was the neceflary confequence of a theocracy ; and 
that this providence is reprefented in Scripture to have been 
really adminiftered ; he proceeds to obferve, that sempora/ rewards 
and punifhments (the effects of this providence), and not future, - 
mult therefore be the fan&ion of the Jewifh law and religion. — 
Having thus prepared the ground, and laid the foundation, 
he goes on to prove, that the doétrine of a future ftate of re- 
: Pry oe , wards 
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wards and punifhments, which could not, from the nature of 
things, be the fan¢ction of the Jewifh ceconomy, was not in fact 
contained in it at all; nay farther, that it was purpofely omitted 
by the Great Laweiver. This is proved from feveral paflages 
in the book of Genefis and the law. | 
© And here, fays the author, more fuily to evince, that Mofes, ’ 
who, it feems, ftudioufly omitted the mention of it, was well 
apprifed of its importance, I fhew, ‘ that the punifhment of 
children for the fins of their parents’ was brought into this in- 
ftitution purpofely to afford fome advantages to government, 
which the doétrine of a future ftate, as it is found in all other 
focieties, amply fupplies. This, at the fame time that it gives 
further ftrength to the pofition of no future ftate in the Mofaic 
difpenfation, gives the author a fair occafion of vindicating the 
juttice and equity of the law of punifhing children for the fins 
of their parents; and of proving the perfeét agreement between 
Mofes and the prophets Ezekiel and Jeremiah, concerning it; 
which hath been, in all ages, the ftumbling-block of Infidelity. 
‘ But we now advance a ftep further, and fhew, that as Mofes 
did not teach, yea forbore to teach the doétrine of a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments, fo neither had the antient 
Jews, that is to fay, the body of the people, any knowledge of 
it. The proof is ftriking, and fcarce to be refifted by any party 
or profeflion but that of the fyftem-maker. The Bible contains 
a very circumftantial account of this people, from the time of 
Mofes to the great captivity ; not only the hiftory of public oc- 
currences, but the lives of private perfons of both fexes, and of 
all ages, conditions, charaéters and complexions ; in the adven- 
tures of virgins, matrons, kings, foldiers, fcholars, parents, 
merchants, hufbandmen. ‘They are given too in every circum- 
{since of life ; captive, victorious, in ficknefs and in health ; in 
full fecurity and amidft impending dangers ; plunged in civil 
bufinefs, or retired and fequeftered in the fervice of religion. 
‘Together with their ftory, we have their _compofitions likewife : 
in one place we hear thcir triumphal; in another, their peni- 
tential ftrains. Here we have their exultations for bleffings re- 
ceived; there, their deprecations of evil apprehended: here 
they urge their moral precepts to their contemporaries ; and 
there again, they treafure up their prophecies and predictions 
for the ufe of pofterity ; and on each, denounce the threaten- 
ings and promifes of Heaven. Yet in none of thefe different 
circumftances of life ; in none of thefe various cafts of compo- 
fition, do we eyer find them a-\ing on the motives, or influ- 
enced by the profpect, of a future ftate: or, indeed, exprefling 
af leaft hopes or fears, or even common curiofity, concerning 
: but every thing they do or fay, refpects the prefent life only ; 
the 
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the good and ill of which are the fole objeés of their purfuits 
and averfions. 

‘ The ftrength of this argument is ftill further fupported by 
a view of the general hiftory of mankind ; and particularly of 
thofe nations moft refembling the Jewifh in their genius and 
circumftances : in which we find the do@trine of a future ftate 
of rewards and punifhments, was always pufhing on its influ- 
ence. It was their conftant viaticum through life ;. it ftimu- 
lated them to war, and {pirited their fongs of triumph ; it made 
them infenfible of pain, immoveable in danger, and fuperior to 
the approach of death. 

‘ This is not all: we obferve, that even in the Jewith annals, 
when this do&trine was become national, it made as confiderable 
a figure in their hiftory, as in that of any other nation. 

It is ftill further urged, that this conclufion does not reft 
merely on the negative filence of the Bible-hiftory ; it is fup- 
ported on the pofitive declarations contained in it ; by which 
the facred writers plainly difcover that there was no popular ex- 
pectation of a future ftate or refurrection, 

‘ From the Old Teftament we come to the New. By the 
writers of which it appears, that the doétrine of a future ftate 
of rewards and punifhments, did not make part of the Mofaic 
difpenfation. 

‘ Their evidence is divided into two parts; the firft, proving 
that temporal rewards and punifhments were the fanétion of the 
Jewith difpenfation : the fecond, that it had no other. And 
thus, with the moft direét and unexceptionable proof of the two 
minor propofitions, the fifth book concludes. 

‘ VI. But to remove, as far as poflible, all the fupports of 
prejudice againft this important truth, the fixth and laft book 
of this volume is employed in examining all thofe texts of the 
Old and New Teftament, which had been commonly urged to 

rove, that the doétrine of a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
nifhments, did make part of the Mofaic difpenfation. 

‘ And amongft thofe of the Old Teftament, the famous paf- 
fage of the nineteenth chapter of Job, concerning a refurrec- 
tion (as it has been commonly underftood) holding a principal . 
place, it was judged expedient, for the reafons there given, to 
examine that matter to the bottom, This neceffarily bronght 
on an enquiry into the nature and genius of that book ; when. 
written, and to what purpofe. By the aid of which enquiry, a 
fair account is given of the fenfe of that famous text, confiftent 
with our general propofition. 

‘ But the whole difcourfe on the book of Job hath this fur- 
ther ufe: It provides.a {trong fupport and illuftration of what 


will be hereafter delivered concerning the gradual decay of the 
extraordinary 
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extraordinary providence from the time of Saul, to the return 
from the great captivity. 

‘ Yet this is not all. The difcourfe hath yet a further ufe, 
with regard to revelation in general. For the explaining, how 
the principles of the gofpel-dottrine were opened by degrees, 
fully obviates the calumnies of thofe two leaders in infidelity, 
Tyndal and Collins ; who pretend, that the heads and gover- 
nors Of the Jews refined their old doctrines concerning the Deity, 
and jnvented new ones : juft as the priefts improved in know- 
ledge» or the people advanced in curiofity ; or as both were 
better taught by the inftrnétions they received from their ma- 
fters, in the country whither they were led away captive. _ 

« The difcourfe of Job being of this importance, we were 
led to fupport all the parts of it from the attacks of various 
writers, Who had attempted to. confute it. 

‘ The reft of the Old Teftament-texts are gone through with 
greater difpatch, being divided into two parts. 1. Such as are 
fuppofed to teach the feparate exiftence, or, as it is called, the 
immortality of the foul. Andz. Suchas are fuppofed to teach 
a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, together with a re- 
furrection of the body. In the courfe of which examination, 
much light, it is hoped, has been thrown both.on the particu- 
lar texts and on the general queftion. 

‘ From the texts of the Old Teftament, the argument pro- 
ceeds to. examine thofe of the New: amongft which, the fa- 
mous eleventh chapter of the epiftle to the Hebrews is not. for- 
gotten; the fenfe of which is cleared up, to oppofe to the inve- 
terate miftakes of fyftematical divines: and here, occafion is 
taken to explain the nature of St. Paul’s reafoning againft the 
errors of the Jewith converts; a matter of higheft moment for 
a right underftanding of this apoftle’s letters to the feveral 
churches; and for the further illuftration of the general ar- 

ment. 

‘ As in all this nothing is taught or infinuated which oppofes 
the do&trine of our excellent church, common decency required 
that this conformity fhould be fully fhewn and largely infifted on. 

‘ Having therefore, all along, gone upon this principle, That 
* though a future ftate of rewards and punifhments made no 
part of the Mofaic difpenfation, yet that the law had a fpiritual - 

meaning ; though not feen or underftood till the fulnefS of 
time was come. Hence the ritual law received the nature, and 
afforded the efficacy of prophecy: in the interim (as is fhewn) 
the myftery of the gofpel was occafionally revealed, by God, to 
his chofen fervants, the fathers and leaders of the Jewifh na- 
tion; and the dawnings of it gradually opened by the prophets, 
to the people.” Having, I fay, gone all the way upon this 
principle, 
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principle, I fhew, from the feventh article of religion, that it is 

the very doétrine of our exceljent church. 

‘ And in explaining that part of the article which fays— 
«« That they are not to be heard which feign that the old fathers 
did look only for tranfitory promifes,” I fupport this doctrine by 
the cafe of Abraham, ‘* who (our bleffed Mafter tells us) re- 
joiced to fee his day, and faw it and was glad.” 

* Here I attempt to prove, in illuitration of this text, that 
the commsnd to Abraham to offer Ifaac, was merely an infor- 
mation given, at Abraham’s earneft requeft, in a reprefentative 
ation, inftead of words, of the redemption of mankind by the 
great facrifice of Chrift on the crof. ‘Which interpretation, if 
it be the true one, is, J think, the nobleft proof that ever was 
given of the harmony between the Old and New Teftament. 

‘ From this long differtation, befides the immediate put pofe 
of vindieating the do&rine of our national church, in its feventh 
article, we gain thefe two advantages, 1. ‘The firft of which is, 
fupporting a real and cffential connexion between the Mofaic and 
the Chriftian religions, 2. The other is, difpofing the Deifts 
to think more favourably of revelation, when they fee, in this 
mterpretation of the command, all their objections to this part 
of Abraham’s ftory overthrown. | 

‘The matter being of this high importance, it was proper 
to fix my interpretation on fuch principles as would leave no 
toom for reafonable doubt or objeétion : and this was to be done 
by explajning the nature of thofe various modes of information 
in ufe amongft the antients; for which explanation, a pxoper 
ground had been faid in the cifcourfe on the Hieroglyphics in 
the fourth book. ‘To all this (for the reafon here given) is fub- 

joined a continued refutation of all that Dr. Stebbing has been 
able to urge againft this idea of the command. 

‘ Nor is this all. ‘This differtation, which affords fo many new 
openings into the truths of revelation in general, and fo many 
additional fupports to the argument of the Divine Legation in 
particular, hath another very important ufe. It is a neceffary 
introdu€tion to the long difcourfe which follows, concerning 
prophecy. 

‘In this, (which is the laft of the prefent volume) I have at- 
tempted to clear up and vindicate the logical truth and pro- 
priety of types in action, and fecondary fenfes in fpeech: for on 
the truth and propriety of thefe, depends the divine original of 
the antient Jewifh prophecies concerning Chrift. A matter 
much needing a fupport: for though the greater part of thefe 
prophecies confefledly relate to Jefus only in a fecondary fenfe, 
yet had fome men of name, and in the interefts of- religion, 
through ignorance of the true origin and nature of fuch fenfe, 
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rafhly consurred with modern Judaifm and Infidelity, to give 
them up as illogical and enthufiaftic, to the imminent hazard 
of the very foundation of Chriftianity. In the progrefs of this 
enquiry, I had occafion to examine, atid was enabled, on the 
principles here laid down, to confute Mr. Collins’s famous 
work of the Grounds and Reafons of the Chriftian Religion, oné 
of the moft able and plaufible books evér written amongit us, 
againft our holy faith; he having borrowed the argument, and 
ftolen all the reafoning upon it, from the moft fagacious of the 
inodern’rabbins ; who pretend that none of the prophecies can 
relate‘to Jefus in any other fenfe than a fecondary; and that a 
fecondary fenfe is illogical and fanatical, Had I done no 
more, in this long work, than explain and clear up, as I have 
done, this much embarraffed and moft important queftion of 
the Jewifh prophecies which relate to Chrift, and to the Chrif- 
tian difpenfation, I fhould have thought my time and labour 
well employed ; fo neceflary to the very being of our holy faith, 
is the fetting this matter on its true foundation, Thus- much 
may be faid in favour of this large differtation confidered in it- 
felf aione: but, as part of the argument of the Divine Lega- 
tion 7 Mofes, it has thefe more immediate ufes: 

. To fhew, that thofe who’ contend, that the Chriftian 
dodtine of a future {tate was revealed to the early Jews, deftroy 
all ufe and reafon of a fecondary fenfe of prophecies ; for how 
fhall it be certainly known, from the prophecies’ themfelves, 
that they contain double fenfes, but from this acknowledged 
truth, that the old law was preparatory to, and the rudiments 
of, the new? or how fhall this relation between thefe two laws 
be certainly known, but from the evidence of this contefted 
truth, that the doétrine of a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments, is not to be found in the Mofaic difpenfation? So clofe 
a rene tye have all thefe capital principles, on one another, ' 

. The other more immediate reafon for this differtation’on ° 
ries and fecondary fenfes was this; As I had fhewn, that a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments was not revealed under 
any part of the Jewith ceconomy, otherwife than by thofe modes 
of information, it was neceflary, in order to thew'the real con- 
nexion between Judaifin and Chriftianity (the truth of the latter 
religion depending on that Teal connexion) to prove thofe modes 
to be logical and rational. For, as on the one hand, had the 
doétrine of life and immortality been revealed under the Mofaic 
aconomy, Judaifm had been more than a rudiment of, and pre- 
paration to, Chriftianity ; fo, on the other, had no covert inti- 
mations at all been given of the doétrine, it had been lef$: that 
is, the dependency and connexion between the two religions 
had not been fuffic iently marked. out ang. afcertained. With 
$ this 
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this differtation therefore, fo important in its ufe and applica- 
tion, the fixth and laft book of the fecond volume concludes. 

‘ Thus the reader, at length, may fee how regularly and in- 
tently thefe two volumes have been carried on: for, though the 
author (whofe paflion is not fo muchja fondnefs for his own 
con¢eived argument, as for the honour and fupport of religion 
itfelf) hath negleéted no fair occafion of inforcing every collate- 
ral circumftance, which might ferve to’ illuftrate the truth of 
revelation in general; yet he never lofes fight of his end, but as 
the precept for conduéting the moft regular works diredts, 


Sempir ad eventum feftinat. 


¢ This volume too, like the firft, I thought fit to publith alone: 
not merely for the fame reafon, that it was a compleat and en- 
tire work of itfelf, which explained the nature and genius of 
the Jewifh conftitution ; but for this additional one, that it 
fairly ended and compleated the argument. 

‘ For the firft volume having proved the major, and the fe- 
cond volume the minor saeiiilaee of the two fvllogifms, my 
logic teaches me to think, that the conclufion follows of courfe, 
viz. “ That the Jewifh religion and fociety were fupported by 
an extraordinary providence.” 

* Or put it in another light—Having proved three principal 
propofitions, 

I. “* That the inculcating the doétrine of a future ftate of re- 
wards and punifhments is neceflary to the well being of civil 
fociety. 

II. ‘* That all mankind, efpecially sin moft wife and learned 
nations of antiquity, have concurred in believing, and teach- 

i » that this doétrine was of fuch ufe to civil fociety. 

Ill. ‘* That the doétrine of a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
nifhments is not to be found in, nor did make part of the Mo- 
faic difpenfation.” 

‘The conclufion is, that therefore the law of Mofes is of 
divine original. 

‘ A conclufion which neceflarily follows the premiffes con- 
tained in thefe three propofitions. Notwithftanding all this, 
the evidence of their truth proving fo various, extending fo 
wide, and having been drawn out to fo great a length; what 
between inattention and prejudice, the argument, here brought 

to its final iffue, hath been generally underftood to be left im- 
perfect; and the conclufion of it referved for another volume. 
Yet a very moderate fhare of refleétion might have led the can- 
did reader to underftand, that I had here effectually performed 
what I had promifed, namely, to demonftrate the Divine Le- 
gation of Mofes. For if it be indeed proved, That the doérine 
of 
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of a future ftate is neceflary to the well being of civil focietys 
under the ordinary government of Providence—That all man- 
kind have ever fo conceived of the matter—That the Mofaic 
inftitution was without this fupport, and that yet it did not want 
it—What follows but that the Jewifh affairs were adminiftered 
by an extraordinary Providence, diftributing reward and punifh- 
ment with an equal hand; and conféquently that the miflion 
of Mofes was divine? 

« However, the complaint againft the author, for not having 
performed his convention with the public, became pretty gene- 
ral. ‘To which a great deal might be faid, and perhaps to lit- 
tle purpofe. The following tale will put it in the faireft light. 
In a folemn treaty lately concluded between the governor of one 
of our American provinces and the neighbouring favages, it 
had, it feems, been ftipulated, that the fettlement fhould fup- 
ply thofe warrior-tribes with a certain number of good ang 
ferviceable mufkets, Which engagement was fo ill performed, 
that at the next general meeting, the chiefs of the barbarians | 
complained, that, though indeed the colony had fent them the 
number of mufkets agreed upor, yet, om examination, they 
were all found to be without locks. This mifchance (occafioned 
by the mufkets and the locks being put into two different car- 
goes) the governor promifed fhould be-redreffed. It was ré- 
drefied accordingly ; and the locks fought out, and fent. He 
now fiattered himéelf that all caufe of umbage was effectually 
removed; when, at their next meeting, he was entertained with 
a frefh complaint, that the colony had fraudulently fent them 
locks without mufkets. The truth was, this brave people, of 
unimpeached morals, were only defe&ive in their military lo- 
gic ; they had not the dexterity, till they were firft fhewn the. 
way, to put the major of the mufket and the miaor of the 
mufket- lock together; and from thence to draw the concluding 
trigger.’ 

iis lordfhip concludes his recapitulation with an account of 
what is to be contained in another volume, which, he informe 
us, is deftined to fupport what has been already proved ; not, 
as hath been abfurdly fuggefted, to continue and conclude an 
unfinifhed argument. It will, however, be time enough for us 
to give the reader the contents of this volume.when it appears. 
In the mean time, by this recapitulation we have enabled him 
to fee in what manner the learned author has conduéted his 
elaborate demonftration. | 

It is drawn out, as the author confefles, to an uncommon 
extent. But'for this prolixity, his adverfaries,. it ‘feems, are ac- 
countable. If free-thinkers had not denied the major of the 
two fyllogifms, and fyitematical divines the minor, his demon- 
ftration, 
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ftration, he fays, would have been ‘ not only as frowg, but as 
eort too as any of Euclid’s.’ “3 

The validity of the argument depends on the folution of this 
queftion : Why did not Mofes make the doctrine of a future fate the 
Sanéion of bis laws ? 

Qur author infift:, that fo confummate a lawgiver as Mofes is 
confeffed to have been, would never have neglected to inculcate 
the belief of a future ftate, if he had not been well ‘affured 
that an extraordinary providence was to be adminiftred over his 
people. 

In oppofition to this opinion, it has been urged, 1. That 
there was no real difference, in this refpeét, between Mofes and 
the other founders of ftates and religions in the antient world, 
fince none of the laft made a future ftate the fanétion of their 
civil inftitutions, any more than Mofes. 

The late Dr. Sykes, in particular, infifted that our author 
has not proved, that any one legiflator of old made the do&tine 
of a future {tate either the preface, or the fanétion of his laws, 
more than Mofes. ‘ I will undertake to prove, fays the do&or, 
that Mofes has done as much, nay more than any of them, by 
fhewing that he has expreffed himfelf more ftrongly, to the 
purpofe above-mentioned, than any of the legiflators of anti- 
quity, let him pitch upon whom he pleafes.” 

z. It has been alledged, that Mofes did not teach and icant 
cate the doétrine of a future ftate as the fanétion of his religi- 
ous fyftem, becaufe he was only appointed minifter of the tem- 
poral covenant. 

3- It has been afferted, that it was perfeétly needlefs and un- 
neceflary for Mofes to deliver this doctrine in his written. initi- 
tutes, fince the people were already in poffeffion of it. 

The author of a pamphlet, intitled, The Argument of the Di- 
vine Legation of Mofes fairly fated, undertook to anfwer thefe ob- 
je€tions. : 

To the firft he replied, that Mofes gave a fyftem of religious 
as well as ciwi/ inftitutes; and the enquiry now before us is, Why 

‘he did not make a future itate the fanction of the fr? If you 

pretend, that there is nothing fingular and extraordinary in 
this, you muft fhew, that other founders of religion and fo- 
ciety together, have given bodie. of religious inftitutes, in which 
a future ftate does not enter as a fanction; or muft produce 
fome national religion, in which this doctrine does not make a 
principal and effential part. The-objectors therefore alledge 
nothing to the purpofe, or never touch the main point, as they 
only attempt to prove, that this doctrine is not contained in 
the civil inftitutes of other countries. 
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* With refpeé ‘to the fecond ‘objeAion, the author obfervess 


that the reafoning ‘contained in it plainly fappofes the. r-ality 
and truth both of the Jewith and the Chriftian difpenfations, 


How therefore does it fuit ‘the Deift, againft whom the’ argu- 


ment of the Divine Legation of Mofes is addreffed'? 'To fay that 


Mofes was appointed minifter of the temporal covenant, ig plainly 


affigning him’ a commiffion from God. We afk the Deifts, how 


they will account for the abfence and omiffion of a future ftate 


in the Jewith inftitutes, upon the fuppofition that Mofes was, ' 


as they reprefent him, a mere human leader? The prefent ob- 
je€tion informs us, that this queftion may be anfwered upon the 


fuppofition that he really had a divine milton. But is not this’ 


in effect owning, that we cannot’ account for the condué of 


Mofes, unlefs we fuppofe his divine legation? and is not this 


the very thing for which Dr. W. contends ? 


To the third objection the author replies, that Mofes muft | 


propofe to reft his religious fyftem on the authority of fomé 


fantion or other. The ftrongeft, as well as readieft; would be 


that which was raifed on fome doétrine already authorized by‘ 
the popular belief. As therefore he found the people poffeffed 


of the dofrine of a future ftate, it was natural for him to make 


it the fanétion of his religion ; the deeper it was imprinted and * 


infixed in the minds of the people, the more proper would it 


be for his purpofe, and the better calculated to ferve for the’ 


fan@tion of his religious fyftem. 


It is the conftant cuftom of impoftots to take advantage of 
the popular belief, and to eftablith them#felyes on the qonor | 


aid previous opinions of the people. ‘The firm and general 


belief therefore of this doétrine is fo far from being’ a reafon 


why Mofés foould not iave made it the fan@tion of his religion, 
that it feems to be « plain and unanfwerable reafon why he 


foould. 


The late Dr: Middleton propofed the’ following objeétion. 
Your fcheme, fays he to the author, as I take it, is to fhew, 


that fo able a man as Mofes could not poffibly have omitted ' 
the doétrine of a future ftate, thought fo neceflary to ‘govern- 


ment by all other legiflators, had he not done it by the exprefs 
direétion of the Deity ; and that under the miraculous difpen- 
fations of the theocracy, he could neither want it himfelf for 
the enforcing a refpe& to his laws, nor yet the people for the 
encouragement of their obedience. But what was the confe- 


quence ? Why, the people were perpetuall apoftatizing either 


to the fupefftitions of Egypt or the idolatries of Canaan; and, - 
tired with the load of their ceremonies, wholly dropped theny 


at laft, and funk into all kinds of vice and profanenefs ; till the 


prophets, in order to revive and beidaver a fenfe of ‘religion ~ 
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amongft them, began to preach up the rational duties of me- 
rality, and infinuate the doétrine of a future ftate. 

In this cafe, fome may be apt to fay, that Mofes had over- 
looked what could not be omitted without ruin to religion. 

Our author ailows the objection to be learned and acute, but 
thinks he has obviated this conclufion, by the inforcement of 
maany inftances, which fhew Mofes’s great {kill in legiflation, 
and make it very improbable that fo great a mafter ih his art 
fhould blunder fo ftrangely in the very firft principle of it; a 
principle that chiefly diftinguifhed the fchool from which he 
came.—Upon the whole, he fays, this objection feems to be 
founded in that paralogifm of non-ceufa, pro caufd. 

Such has been the fate of the moft promifing objection that 
has been hitherto alleged againft the argument of the Divine 
Legation. It would not, after this, be worth while to enquire 
what fome inferior writers have faid on this fubject. We will, 
however, take the liberty to offer a thought, which this mo- | 
ment occurs, without being folicitous about its importance, as 
we do net undertake to an{wer, but to give an account of this 
performance. 

We will fuppofe then the Deift to argue in the following 
manner : 

The peculiar circumftances and difpofition of the Ifraelites, 
when Motes promulged his law, will afford a fufficient reafon - 
for his omiflion of the do&trine of 2 future ftate. ‘The people 
were juft refcued from. a fevere bondage, and the moft imminent 
danger of a total extirpation; they were flattered with the 
hopes of fevifiting the. country from which their forefathers 
defeended, of fubduing all their oppofers, and eftablifhing them- 
felves in a land of freedom and plenty. Mofes, at this crifis, 
enacts his laws, and ‘adept every particular to the genius, the 
fituation, and the views of his people. Whatever principles 
and notions 4e might have imbibed, in his youth, in the fchools 
and colleges of Egypt, yet the body of the people, as Dr. W, 
and his advocates acknowledge, had no idea of a future ftate. | 
We never find them. a&ting on any motives of that kind; nor 
indeed expreffing the leaft hopes, or fears, or even common cu- 
riofity, concerning their future deftination. ‘‘ They were a 
race of grofs,- carnal, and worldly-minded men, tied down to 
earthly expectations, and to fenfible objects ; and no ways dif- 
pofed to raife their thoughts, and turn their meditations to the 
things of another life.” Is it then to be fuppofed, that a prof- 
pect beyond the grave would have operated on {uch a people fo 
effectually as the hopes of an éftablifhment in a land flowing 
aujth milk and honey ? Would fanétions, of which they had no idea, 

haye controuled their rebellious inclinations ? or would the hopes 
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of a future retribution have prevented their murmuring in the 
wildernefs ? or, indecd, what views of immortality, of heaven 
and hell, was Mofes by all the wifaom of Egypt enabled to exhi- 
bit ? None furely that would have added to his influence at that 
time, or his reputation in future ages! He therefore endeavoured 
to regulate the civil and religious polity of his people by motives 
more fuitable to their humours and capacities, and, in this cafe, 
more efficacious than all the fanétions of a future ftate, which 
Egyptian philofophers might have taught hint to believe ; that 
is, he endeavoured to enforce obedience to his laws, by animat- 
ing the people with the hopes of a lafting poffeition in the land 
of Canaan ; by. judiciary penalties ; and, above all, by a fanc- 
tion which includes every thing that could operate on their 
minds, the pleafure or difpleafure of the God of their fathers, 
who was fuppofed to have brought shem out. of the land of Egypt, . 
Sram the boufe of bondage. If then the author of the Divine Le- 
gation fhonld fay, that the condu& of Mofes was different from 
that of any other’ ancient legiflator, the Deift may reply, that 
the circumftances and difpofitions of the Ifraelites were equally 
different from thofe of any other people in the world; and con- 
fequently required a different {cheme of policy ; which Mofes 
very judicioufly purfued, upon the common principles of hus 
man wifdom. 

If this reafoning i is of any weight, the omifian of the doétrine 
of a future ftate, in the Jewith law, is by no means ‘ an invin= - 
cible medium for the proof of the Divine Legation of Mofes.’ 

It is an argument which is certainly expofed to many objec- 
tions, iiotwithitanding the learned author has endeavoured to 

guard and fupport it by a great collection of materials, ‘ fought 
out-from every quarter of 4 antiquity.” 

The reader however will find many valuable obfervations and 
learned difquifitions i in the courfe of this work. He will be de- 
lighted with it, as he would with the view of a laridfkip adorned 
with many beautiful profpeéts and magnificent ftruturts, which . 
he is ready to prefer to the ordinary fcenes his own village af- 
fords, till he finds that thefe {pecious profpects are illufive, the 
ftru€tures unfubitantial, and the country itfelf the land of chi- 
valry and romance. ay 


i 





Ill. The Sermons of Mr. Yorick. Vol. IP. Sv0. Pr. 23. 64. 
Becket. 


R. Yorick; as we have feen in our laft Review, is no . 

drowzy preacher, no gloomy religionift. He treats every 

topic with a peculiar air of good-humour ; and endeavours not 
only to improve, but to entertain his readers. 
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In the feventh difcourfe, which is the firft in this volume, he 

confiders the hiftory of the patriarch Jacob, and from thence 
deduces the following ob/ervations : 
To begin with the bad bias which gave the whole turn 
to the patriarch’s life,—parental partiality,—or parental injuf- 
tice,—it matters not by what title it ftands diftinguifhed ; ’tis 
that, by which Rebekah planted a dagger in Efau’s breaft ; and 
an’ eternal terror with it, in her own, left fhe fhould live to be 
deprived of them both in one day—and truft me, dear Chri- 
ftians, wherever that equal balance of kindnefs and love, which 
children look up to you for as their natural right, is no longer 
maifitained—there will daggers ever be planted.; the fon fhall 
literally be /er at variance againft bis father, and the daughter againft 
ber mother, and the daughter-in-law againfl ber mother-in law ; and 
a man’s foes foall be they of bis own boufoold. ... « 

“ We are unavoidably led here into a reflection upon Jacob’s 
eondu&t, in regard to his fon Jofeph, which no way correfponded 
with the leffon of wifdom, which the miferies of his own family 
might have taught him: furely his eyes had feen forrows fuf- 
ficient on that feore, to have taken warning: and yet we find, 
that he fell into the fame fnare of partiality to that child in his 
old-age, which his mether Rebekah had fhewn to him, in her’s 
—for Ifrael loved Fofeph more than all bis children; becaufe be was 
the fon of bis old-age, and be made him a coat of many colours,—O 
Ifrael! where was that prophetic fpirit which darted itfelf into 
future times, and told each tribe what was-to be its fate? where 
was it fled, that it could not aid thee to look fo little a way for- 
wards, as to behold this coat of many colours ftained with biood ? 
Why were the tender emotions of a parent’s anguish hid from 
thine eyes ?—and, why is every thing ?——but that it pleafes 

heaven to give us no more light in our way, than will leave 
virtue in poffeffion of its recompence. .... 

‘ Let us proceed to the fecond great occurrence im the pa- 
triarch’s life.—The impofition of a wife upon him, which he 
neither bargained for or loved.— And it came to pafs in the mern~ 
ing, Lebold it was Leah! And he faid unto Laban, What is this that 
thou haft done unto me? Did I nat ferve thee for Rachael? Where- 
fore then haft thou beguiled me ? 

« This indeed is out of the fyftem of all conjugal impofitions 
now, but the morak of it is.ftill good ; and the abufe with 
the. fame complaint of Jacob’s upon it, will ever be repeated, 
fo long as art and artifice are fo bufy as they are in thefe _ 

affairs. 

"¢ Liften, I pray you, to the ftories of the difappointed in 
marriage : colleé all their complaints : hear their mu- 


tual reproaches; upon what fatal hinge do the greateft part of 
them 
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~ them turn ?—“ They were miftaken in the perfon,” Some 
difguife either of body or mind is feen through in the firft do- 
meftic feuffle ; fome fair ornament—perhaps the very one 
which won the heart,—+rhe ornament of a mech and quiet fpirit, 
falls off ; It is not the Rachael for whom I have ferved,—Why 
haft thou then beguiled me? _, 

* Be open—be honeft: give yourfelf for what you are; con- 
ceal nothing—varnifh nothing,—and if thefe fair weapons will 
not do,—better not conquer at all, than conquer for a day :— 
when the night is paffed, "twill ever be the fame ftory, And 
it came to pafs, bebold it was Leab ! 

‘ If the heart beguiles itfelf in its choice, and’ imagination 
will give excellencies which are not the portion of flefh and 
blood :—when the dream is over, and we awake in the morn- 
ing, it matters little whether ’tis Rachael or Leah,—be the ob- 
ject what it will, as it muft be on the earthly fide, ‘at leaft, of 
p:rfeGtion,—it will fall fhort of the work of fancy, whofe ex- 
iftence is in the clouds. 

‘ In fuch cafes of deception, let not man exclaim as Jacob 
~ does in his, —Whar is it thou baft done unto me ?—for ’tis his own 
doings, and he has nothing to lay his fault on, but the heat 
' and poetic indifcretion ef his own paflions. 

‘ [know not whether ’tis of any ufe, to take notice of this 
fingularity in the patriarch’s life, in regard to the wrong he re- 
’ ceived from Laban, which was the very wrong he had done be- 
fore to his father Ifaac, when the infirmities of old-age had 
difabled him from diftinguifhing one child from another: rt 
thou my very fon Efau? And be faid, I am, *Tis doubtful whether 
Leah’s véracity was put to the fame teft, but both fuffered 
from a fimilitude of ftratagem ; and ’tis hard to fay, whether 
' the anguifh, from crofs’d love, in the breaft of one brother, 
might not be as fore a punifhment, as the difquietudes of crofs'd 
ambition and revenge in the breait of the other.’ 

The eighth is a charity-fermon, preached at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, on the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. The 
text is the expoftulation of Abraham with the Rich Man, on 
the inutility of fending a meffenger from the dead, in order to 
‘ reform his brethren. | 

‘ What, fays the author, could fuch a meffenger propofe or 
urge, which had not been propofed and urged already ? The 
novelty or furprize of fuch a vifit might awaken the attention 
' of a curious unthinking people, who {j {pent their time in nothing 
~ elfe, but to hear and tell fome new thing; but ere the wonder 
was well over, fome new wonder would ftart up in its room, and 
then the man might return to the dead from whence he came, 


and not a fou! make one enquiry about him.’ 
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The author, haying fufficiently fhewn that all admonitians of- 
this kind would make no lafting impreflion on the reafon or the 
paffions of men, proceeds, in the remaining part of his dif- 
courfe, to confider the character and circumftances of the rich 
man and the beggar, and the proper ufe and application of 
riches. 

In the ninth fermon he fhews, by feveral moral and religious 
confiderations, the weaknefs and folly of pride. The argument 
arifing from the natural imperfection of man, he urges in this 
pathetical manner: ‘ It is impoffible to refleét a moment upon 
this hint, but with a heart full of the humble exclamation, O 
God! what is man! even a thing of nought a poor, infirm, 
miferable, fhort-lived creature, that pafles away like a fhadow, 
and is haftening off the ftage where the theatrical titles and 
diftin@tions, and the whole mafk of pride which he has worn 
for a day will fall off, and leave him naked as a neglected flave, 
Send forth your imagination, I befeech you, to view the Jatt 
fcene of the greateft and proudeft who ever awed and governed 
the world—fee the empty vapour difappearing! one of the ar- 
rows of mortality this moment fticks Ef within him: fee—it 
forces out his life, and freezes his blood and fpirits. 
Approach his bed of {tate lift up the curtain 
regard a moment with filence . 
are thefe cold hands and pale lips, all that is left of 
him who was canoniz’d by his own pride, or made a god of, by 
his flatterers ? 

‘O my foul! with what dreams haft thou been bewitched ? 
how haft thou been deluded by the objects thou hait fo eagerly 
grafped at ?? 

The author adduces the argument which arifes ae the de- 
pravations of human nature, “and then proceeds to confider the 
advantages which any man can ke fuppofed to poileis. ‘ Perhaps, 
fays he, thou haft reafons to be proud ;—for heaven's fake, Jet 
us hear them. 

‘ Thou art well born; then truft me, ’twill pollute no 
one drop of thy blood to be humble: humility calls no man 
down from his rank, divefts not princes of their titles; it 
is in life, what the clear-ob/cure is in painting ; it makes the hero 
ftep forth in the canvas, and detaches his figure from the group 
in which he would otherwife ftand confounded for ever. 

‘If thou art rich then fhew the greatnefs of thy fortune, 
or what is better, the greatnefs of thy foul in the meeknefs 









































of thy converfation ; condefcend to men of low eftate, fup- 
port the diftrefied, and patronize the neglected Be great ; 


Dut let it be in confidering riches as they are ; as talents com- 
eitied to an earthen veffel That thou art but the receiver, —— 
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and that to be obliged and be vain too,—is but the old folecifin 
of pride and beggary, which, though they often meet, - 
ever make but an abfurd fociety. 

‘ If thou art powerful in intereft, and ftandeft deified by a 
fervile tribe of dependents, why fhouldeft thou be proud, 
—becaufe they are hungry? Scourge me fuch fycophants ; 
they have turned the heads of thoufands as well as thine. 
But ’tis thy own dexterity and f{trength which have 
gained thee this eminence : allow it; but art thou proud, 
that thou ftandeft in a place where thou art the mark of one 
man’s envy, another man’s malice, or a third man’s revenge, 
—where good men may be ready to fufpect thee, and whence 
bad men will be ready to pull thée down. I would be proud of 
nothing that is uncertain: Haman was fo, becaufe he was ad- 
mitted alone to queen Efther’s banquet; and the diftinétion 
raifed him,—but it was fifty cubits higher than he ever Gnatn'd 

or thought of. 

‘ Let us pafs on to the pretences of learning, &c. &c. if 
thou haft a little, thou wilt be proud of it in courfe: if thou 
haft much, and good fenfe along with it, there will be no rea- 
fon to difpute againft the paffion: a beggarly parade of rem- 
nants is but a forry object of pride at the belt; but more 
fo, when we can cry out upon it, as the, poor man did of his 
hatchet, * Alas! Mafter, for it was borrowed. 

‘ Itus treafen to fay the fame of Beauty, whatever we do 
of the arts and ornaments with which Pride is ‘wont to fet it off : 
the weakeft minds are moft caught with both; being ever glad 
to win attention and credit from {mall and flender accidents, 
through difability of purchafing them by better means. In 
truth, Beauty has fo many charms, one Knows not how te 
{peak againft it ; and when it happens that a graceful figure is 
the habitation of a virtuous foul,—when the beauty of the face 
fpeaks out the modefty and humility of the mind, and the juft- 
nefs of the proportion raifes our thoughts up to the art and 
wifdom of the great Creator,—fomething may be allowed it, 
and fomething to the embellifhments which fet it off; 
and yet, when the whole apology is read,———it will be found 
at lait, that Beauty, like Truth, never is fo glorious as when 
it goes the plaineft. 

‘ Simplicity is the great friend to nature, and if I would be 
proud. of any thing in this filly world, it fhould be ef this ho- 
neft alliance.’ 

The fubje& of the tenth difcourfe is Humility. Under this 
* head the author expofes the abfurdity of {piritual pride, and 












































* 2 Kings, vi. 7. 
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‘the impudence of thofe enthufiafts who i imagine they receive more 
than ‘ordinary aids‘arid illuminations from heaven ; and pretend 
to know the rife and progrefs of the opteatians of the holy fpi- 
rit on their fouls. 

*' It muft be'owned, he fays, that the prefent age has not al- 
’ together the honour of this difcovery ;——~there were too many 
grounds given to improve on-in the religious cant of the laft 
century ; when the in-comings, in-dwellings; and out- lettings 
of the Spirit, were the fubjeéts of fo much edification; and 
when, as they do now, .the moft illiterate mechanicks, who, ds 
2 witty divine faid of them, were much fitter to mate a pulpit, 
than to get into one,—were yet able fo to frame their nonfenfe 
to the nonfenfe of the times, as to beget an opinion in their 
followers, not only that they pray’d and preach’d by infpira- 
tion, but that the moft common aétions of their lives were fet 
about in the Spirit of the Lord. 

‘ The tenets of the Quakers (a harmlefs quiet people) are 
collateral defcendants from the fame enthufiaftic original; and 
“their accounts and wey of reafoning upon their inward light and 
Apiritual worfhip, are much the fame ; which laft they carry thus 
much further, as to believe the Holy Ghoft comes down upon 
their affemblies, and moves them, without regard to condition 
or fex, to make interceflions with unutterable groans. 

* So that, in faét, the opinions of Methodifts, upon which I 
was firft entering, is but a republication with fome alterations 
of the fame extravagant conceits; and as enthufiafm generally 
{peaks the fame languagein all ages, ’tis but too fadly verified 
in this ; for though we have not yet got to the old terms of the 
in-comings and in-dwellings of the Spirit, yet we have ar- 
rived to the firft feelings of its enterance, recorded with as par- 
ticular an exaétnefS, as an a& of filiation, fo that numbers 
will tell you the identical place, the day of the month, and 
the hour of the night, when the Spirit came in upon them, and 
took poffeflion of their hearts. 

* Now there is this inconvenience on our fide, That there is 
no arguing with a frenzy of this kind ; for unlefs a reprefenta- 
tion of the cafe be a confutation of it’s folly to them, they muft 
for ever be led captive by a delufion, from which no reafoner can 
redeem them: for if you fhould enquire upon what evidence fo 
itrange a perfuafion is grounded? they will tell you, ‘‘ They 
feel it is fo."—if you reply; That this is no conviction to you, 
who do not feel it like them, and therefore would wifh to be 
fatisfied by what tokens they are able to diftinguifh fuch emo- 
tions from thofe of fancy and complexion? they will anfwer, 
That the manner of it is incommunicable by human language, 
-——but ’tis a matter of fact, they feel its operations as 
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lain and diftiné, as the, natural fenfations of.pleafure, or the 
pains of a diforder’d body.— And finge I have mentioned. dif- 


“order’d body, I cannot help fuggefting, that.amongft the more 


ferious and deluded of this’ feb, *tis much to be doubted whether 
a difordered body has not oft-times as great a fhare in letting 
in thefe copceits, as a diforder’d mind. 

‘When a poor difconfolated -drooping creature is terrified 
from all-enjoyment,——prays without ceafing ’till his imagi- 
nation is heated, fafts and mortifies and mopes, ’till his 
body is in-as bad a plight as his mind ; ; is it a wonder, that the 
mechanical difturbances and confliéts of -an empty belly, inter- 
preted by an empty head, fhould be miftook for workings of a 
different kind from what they are,——-or that in fuch a fitua- 
tion, where the mind fits upon the watch for extraordinary oc- 








-currences, and the i imagination is pre- -engaged on its fide, .is it 


ftrange if every commotion fhould help to fix him in this ma- 


Jady, and make‘him a fitter fubjeét for the treatment of a Phy- 


fician than a Divine. 

‘ In many cafes, they feem fo.much ahove.the Sill of either, 
that unlefs God in his mercy rebuke this lying fpirit, and call it 
hack,—-—~it may go on and perfuade — into their de- 


ftrugtion’——— 


In the eleventh difcourfe the author enneiten what advan- 
tages the world has received by the promulgation of the gofpel. 
In the courfe of this enquiry he particularly confiders\ the ill ef- 
feéts, with regard to morality, which were occafioned amorig 
the heathens, by mifconceptions of the Deity. 

For, as he obferves, with fuch notions of the Deity as they 
entertained, it is not to be doubted, but that we fhould deter- 
mine many cafes of confcience with much the fame kind of ca- 
fuiftry as that of the libertine in Terence, who being engaged 
in a very unjuftifiable purfuit, and happening to fee a picture 
which reprefented a known ftory of Jupiter, in a like tranfac- 
tion, argued the matter thus with himfelf———If the great Ju- 





-piter could not reftrain his appetites, and deny himfelf an in- 


dulgence of this kind, Ego bomuncio hoe non facerem? Shall I, a 
mortal, and an inconfiderable mortal too; cloathed with infir- 
mities of fiefh and blood, pretend to a virtue, which the father — 
of gods and men could not? What infolence! 

‘ The conclufion was natural enough ; and as fo great a ma- 
fter of nature puts it into the mE ge of one of his principal 
characters, no doubt the language was then underftood ; it was 
copied from common life, and was, not the firft application 
which had been made of the ftory 

The twelfth is a fermon upon sis of Confcience, which 
perhaps the greateft part of our feaders haye already feen. It 
. has 
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“has appeared, fays the editor, in the body of a moral work, more 
read than underftood; he therefore begs pardon of thofe who 
have purchafed it in that fhape, and in this alfo, for making 
them pay twice for the fame thing. The cafe, he fays, is 
common : but it was judged that fome might better like it, and 
others better underitagg it, juft as it was preached, than with 
the breaks and interruptions given to the fenfe and argument as 
it ftands there offered to the world. 

‘It was an affize fermon, preached in the cathedral church at 
York, and written by the fame hand with the others in thefe 
four volumes ; and as they are probably the laft (except the 
fweepings of the author’s ftudy after his death) that will be pub- 
lifhed, it was thought fit to add it to the colleétion where 
moreover it ftands a chance of being read by many grave people 
with a much fafer con{cience.’ 

All the editor wifhes, is, that this may not, afterall, be one 
of the many abufes of it fet forth in this difcourfe. 











IV. dn Ejay on Faith, and its ConneBion with Good Works. By 
John Rotheram, M. 4. Fellow of Univerfity College ix 
Oxford, and one of the Preachers at bis Majefty’s Chapel at 
Whitehall. 80. Pr.3s. Sandby. 


HE author of this eflay has attempted to throw light 

upon a fubjeét, which has been involved in darknefs by 
a cloud of theological writers. There is indeed hardly any 
point in controverfial divinity about which men have been more 
divided. Some have thought that evangelical faith includes 
obedience ; others have told us, that faith, in Scripture, is to 
be underftood in many different fenfes; others have pretended, 
that faith is the hand which lays hold on Chrift; that it is an 
application of his righteoufnefs to ourfelves; that it is a recum- 
bency on his perfon, or a reliance on his merits ; that it is a full 
affurance of falvation; that it is a faving grace, wrought in the 
foul without our own co-operation ;, and that it is all-fufficient. 
In fhort, they have made it an incomprehenfible myftery,. and 
perplexed their followers with. unfcriptural notions, and un- 
meaning jargon. 

In order therefore to rettify miftakes, to explode the errors 
of enthufiafm, and illuftrate the Scriptures on this important 
topic, our author, in this effay, propofes to afcertain the na- 
ture, the origin, the tendency, and operations of faith. 

The nature of faith is the fubjeé&t of his firft enquiry. To 
any one who is contented to underftand the gofpels in their 
plain and natural meaning, this, he thinks, cannot be long nor 
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difficult. § The apoftles, he obferves, were appointed to con- 
yert the world to the Chriftian faith, and to convey to alj mah- 
kind the glad tidings of redemption, When therefore they re- 
ceived their commiffion to execute this great work, one would 
expec to find fome clear account of that faith, which they were 
to implant in the minds of mankind, and which was to be the 
foundation of the religion which they were to propagate. At- 
cordingly the words of our Saviour’s commiflion to them are 
thefe: ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach,the gofpel to 
every creature. He that believeth and_is baptized fhall be 
faved; but he that believeth not fhall be damned.” ‘ The 
apoftles are here direéted to preach the gofpel, and to him that 
believes the gofpel, and fubmits to the laws of this new infti- 
tution, falvation is promifed. Here all is clear. and perfedtly 
intelligible. . The fingle a& of the mind concerned in faith, as 
it is here defcribed by. our Saviour himfelf, is that of believing,; . 
and the object of faith is that hiftory of redemption delivered 
by the firft infpired preachers of the gofpel, and now recorded 
in their writings. 

‘ So plain and fimple is the account of faith given us by the 
great Author and Finifher of it: and we cannot fuppofe, that, 
at a time when he delivered his laft inftruétions. to thofe who 
were to preach the gofpel, he would give them a defedtive ac- 
count of that ac&t by which converts were to be qualified for 
admiffion into his religion. ‘This then is to be confidered, as 
the fundamental rule of faith to which all fubfequent accounts - 
of it are te be referred.’ | 

Our author cites a variety of paffages from the Aas of the 
Apoftles, which clearly prove, that the faith, which the firft 
preachers required, and their converts profeffed: was perfeétly 
agreeable to our Saviour’s directions. 

In the third feétion Mr. Rotheram confiders the various kinds 
into which faith hath been commonly divided ; and evidently 
fhews, that thefe diftinctions are ufeleis to the plain and honeit 
believer, and deftitute of any foundation in Scripture. 

‘ Content then to follow the fimplicity of the gofpel, let us, 
fays he, conclude, that there is in reality but one kind of faith : 
faith being every where a belief of redemption, and of all the 
bletiings and promifes that be'ong to it, as far as they are re- 
vealed. ‘lo us therefore, who have the happinefS to fee reve-- 
Jation finifhed and completed in the gofpel, and all faving truths 
there fummed up and concentered, faith may be defined, “* A 
belief of the gofpel.” 

This fimple idea, he thinks, will be found to anfwer every 
purpofé, and to be the batis of every character afcribed to faith 
zn the Holy Scriptures. , 
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In the fourth fe€tion, the author enquires into the origin of 
~faith ; by what means our Saviour and his apoftles originally 
‘implanted faith in the minds of the firft converts ; whether, in 
‘fact, they did implant it; or left it ‘to be produced entirely by 
“the inward operation of the Holy Spirit. 

‘On this occafion he again refers us to’ the Scriptures, ‘and 
-frem ‘thence evideritly demonftrates, ‘that “our bleffed Lord 
‘himfelf, his forerunner, his apoftles, and his hiftorians, ‘all unite 
(in carrying on the work of converfion by means of external 
‘evidence. Infomuch that he thinks we ‘may fafely affert, that 
“there is not, in all the facred ‘hiftory, the’ record of one con- 
*verfion wrought, in the manner that fome would have-us be- 
-lieve all converfions are made, by inward illumination. 

* Nay, fays he, the faith of the apoftles themfelves was efta- 
blithed in the ordinary way, by outward evidence. For their 
‘converfion it was, and through them for the converfion of the 
whole world, that our Lord ‘* fhewed himfelf alive to them 
after his paflion, by many infallible proofs.” He ‘illuftrates 
this obfervation by the faé which produced ‘the convidtion of 
St. Thomas; and juftly obferves, that if inward illumination 
-did not take place even in the age of miracles, and in the times 
‘of the moft plentiful effufions of the holy Spirit, we can ‘have 
no reafon to expect it in thefe days, when his extraordinary 
‘communications are withdrawn; and that if it did not give 
birth to the Chriftian faith, even in its firlt produ&tion, we can 
have no grounds to fuppofe it in the fucceffion and continuance 
of it, This account of the origin of faith he has fapported by 
arguments arifing from the nature of the human mind, the na- 
ture of that evidence by which the gofpel is accompanied, and 
the nature of faith. ! : 

Having confidered the nature and origin of faith; having 
feen what it is, and how it arifes in the mind; the author pro- 
ceeds to confider its tendency and operations, how it aéts upon 
- the mind, and what is the refult of this aétion. 

Here he fhews, that the operation of faith is not ‘neceffary 
and mechanical; that faith indeed influences the mind, and 
produces good works by the moft efficacious motives ; but that 
it neither, over-powers the will, nor deftroys the free agency of 
man. 

In the following fe&tion he fhews how faith enlightens the 
underftanding, regulates the affections, breaks the’ fetters of 
fin, and reftores the freedom of the will. 

Here we meet with a ftriking inftance of that agreeable ftile 
which diftinguifhes the compofitions of this ingenious writer. 

‘ We are, he fays, not only infguéted by the Chriftian faith 


in whatever concerns our duty or our happinef$ here, but our 
underftandings 
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underftandings are led forth into a future ftate, all eternity is ' 
unveiled before us, and we fee the great doctrines of ‘life and’ 
immortality in the cleareft light. The gofpel hath laid ope to” 
our view thofe. bright eternal fields, the profpect of ‘which 
muft otherwife-have been for ever intercepted by clouds impe- 
netrable to the human eye. ‘The utmoft labours of the human’ 
underftanding, where the moft fele& geniufes ‘of every enligh- 
tened age united all their efforts, could do little towards this 
great difcovery. .'They could do no more than the affiftance’ of » 
art hath enabled. the eye to do in furveying the ftarry firma- 
ment.- The: ableft.reafon in its utmoft.cultivation could juft “ 
difcern a faint light ftreaming through that dark expanfe of ~ 
night with which. it was furrounded, from whence it might 
conjecture that there was a brighter world beyond. But this 
was a light too fine and dubious to be of any fervice to the vul- 
gar fight, and which every paffing cloud concealed even from 
the philofophic eye... The philofopher could exult in the pleaf- 
ing theory of immortal happinefs, but it generally failed even 
him when it was to be brought to the proof. Wheréas the 
faith of a Chriftiam is a fixed ‘anda fteady light, which never 
deferts-him, but fhines. the brighteft in the darkeft: feafons of - 
diftrefs.’ a 

In the feventh feftion the author confiders the nature of Chri- 
ftian Regeneration ; he fhews that it is not a total and fubftan- 
tial change, is not the acquifition of a new foul; ‘but'a Teto- 
very and reftoration of its whole frame and conftitutior, ‘from 
ficknefs and diforder to harmony and health ; that this chafige 
is produced by the. concurrent influence of faith and the Holy 
Spirit; faith filling the foul with the fublimeft principles of ° 
virtue, and the Holy Spirit difpofing and exciting” all its powers 
to act according to thofe principles: and confequently that the” 
part which the Holy Spirit takes in the: work-of regeneration is 
by no means to infufe into the foul new revelations, ‘but to 
ftrengthen and fuftain it in following the light of that common 
revelation which he hath already infpired, and promulged” for 
the ufe of all mankind... 

In this place we mult obferve, that we think it deferves to 
be confidered by this rational and judicious writer, whether 
the word regeneration be not a term made ufe of in the New 
Teftament, more particularly to denote that change which 
every new convert underwent when he relinquifhed a ftate of 
heathen darknefs and depravity, and entered into a néw and 
happier ftate of being under the gofpel. ‘The former, in the 
figurative language of oriental writers, is reprefented as death, 
the latter as if. ‘The nature of the change amply juftifies the 
ufe of that expreffion ; efpecially as terms of the fame import 
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were ufed by the Jewifh writers, when they alluded to therdeliz 
verance of the Ifraelites out of Egypt. It is obfervable like- 
wife, that Chriftian focieties, in general, are {aid to have been 
born again, or regencrated, to have been .made sew creatures and 
new men; and, at the fame time, are exhorted to lay affde all 
malice, guile, hypocrifies, envy and evil-fpeaking ; which feems 
to imply, that the facred writers by regeneration did mot altege- 
ther vefpect their advancement in Chriftian purity and holinefs, 
but chiefly their admiflion into the evangelical life,. 

In the tenth feétion he fhews that good works, in conmedtion 
with faith, and {pringing from the holy principle, are.abfolutely 
neceflary to complete the Chriftian charaéter. 

In the ninth he endeavours to remove objections. In oppofi - 
tion to thofe who declaim againft good works,. he obferves, that , 
the gofpel abounds with precepts and motives to. virtuous actions; 
that Chrift and his apoftles exprefly required good works; and 
that we do not*pretend to leffen the merit of what our Saviour 
has done for us by endeavouring to perform his will....¢ We 
have not the prefumption to think of faving ourfelves ; fince we 
cannot do that without fetting the terms of our falvation. The 
meritorious price of redemption is already paid. What we can 
do, and what we are required to do, is not previous to.redemp- . 
tion, but confequent upon if. It is not te redeem, that the Chii- 
fiian raifes his ftructure of good works ; for he raifes it onthe 
‘ foundation of thefe advantages which he hath obtained by re- 
demption.’ 

To thofe who obje& that our Saviour hath exprefly promifed 
falvation to faith without mentioning good works, he an{wers, 
that our Lord confiders faith, as the bafis of good works, and 
infidelity as the root of wickednefs; and therefore, with the 
utmoft propriety, afctibes to faith in general what belongs to it 
when producing all its proper and natural effects upoa the 
believer. 

If we may mterpofe our opinion, ,we are apt to think, that 
this objeétion is founded on a mifiake concerning the meaning of 
the word /alvation, whi h very frequently fignifies.de/tverance in 
general ; but more efpecially a fase of pardon and accepiance under 
the go/pel; without any refererice to a future life. In this cafe, 
faith may be juftly reprefented as the immediate caufe of fal-_ 
vation. | 

The author, in the third place, endeavours to anfwer the 
objection of thofe who allege, that St, Paul attributes falyation 
to faith without works, He then concludes this ufeful and in- 
genious eflay with a fhort addrefs; frit, to thofe who, main- 
taining the fufficiertcy of reafon, do blindly reject the affiftance 
of revelation; and, fecondiy, to thofe who imagine, that reve- 
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| lation doth wholly fuperfede the ufe.of ;reafon, and exclude its 
exercife from the nobleft fubje&t on which it can be employed, 
the fubje& of religion. 
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V. Memoirs.of the Life, Chara&er, and Writings of the late’ Ri- y 
werend Philip Doddridge, D. D. of Northampton. © 8vo, 
Pr. ss. Buckland. 


HE high charaéter we have given * of Dr. Doddridge’ $ 
Leétures, naturally interefts us in favour of a performance: . 
written profefledly to do juftice to his. memory. . Mr, Orton, 
the author of the work before us, animated with the. moft pi- 
ous motives, informs us that his friend Dr. Doddridge was de. 
fended of a family + equally reputable and reverend ;. but, if we .- 
miitake not, his father and grandfather , were of the diffenting - 
caft. The doétor’s father, it feems, was told that he hada right, . 
to an eftate of two thoufand pounds a year, ‘* and his fon fome- be 
times atknowledged the good providence of God, in fo ord 
events,; that the eftate never came into his father’s pofleffion ;.. 
as it would then have defcended to him at a time of life, when, 
through the natural warmth and gaiety of his temper, it might 
have been his ruin.” -This,-we think, is faying in other words, 
that he thanked aig for having put it out of his power to do 
a great deal of goo 
Dr. Doddridge w was born June 26th, 1702; and when he. 
came into the world he fhewed fo little figns of life, that he 
was thrown afide as dead. When he grew. up: his. mother. , 
taught him the hiftory of the Old and New Teftament before 
he could read, from fome Dutch tiles in. her chimney. . We.. 
mention this ludicrous circumitance, as a caution to authors of, ., 
ferious works not to admit-any paflage or anecdote which, while » 
it.is_ unimportant, may be turned into ridicule. Mr. Orton, no 
doubt, is a very zealous proteftant ; and yet he. tells us, that 
the lady’s “* wife and pious reflections upon the ftories there re- 
prefeated, were the means of making fome good impreffions 
upon his heart, which never wore out : and therefore this mee 
thod of inftruction he frequently recommended to parents.” If 
fo many fpiritual benefits arife from the contemplation of a 
Dutch tile, how many advantages mutt tHe papifts derive from. _ 
the. exquifite paintings and fculptures with which their churches 


and maf{s-books are adorned ? 
a ~ all o 





* See vol. xvi. p. 183. 

+ There is in the Britifh Mufeum a picture of Judge Dod- 
dridge, one of the doctor's anceftors or family. Sonata 
“The 
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‘The doétor’s father and ‘mother died’ when he was young, 
and through the-impradence of his tutor ‘he ‘loft the’ patrimony~’ 
left him by his.father ; however, his wants" wére géenefoufly fare 
plied by Dr. C/aré, a diffenting minifter of St. Alban’s. Ac- 
cording to our author, when no more than fourteen years of 
age, he gave very pregnant indications of his genius, induftry, 
charity, and piety ; and even at that time he. intended to enter 
into the miniftry. In the year 1718,°(when he could. be no 
more than fixteen years of age) the dutchefs of Bedford gene-« 
ronfly offered: to be at the expence of his edtication for thé mix 
niftry of ‘the church of England at either ‘of the univertfities; 
and'to: provide for him*in the church, if fhe ‘fhould tive’ “till he” 
had‘taken orders.—Young Doddridge declined the offer, ' be- 
caufe he could not then fatisfy his ‘confcience to comply with the ’ 
terms ‘of mimiferial conformity ——T his is a cireumftance which* 
wé think “Mr. Ortor ought to have fuppreffed, as it‘ intimates’ 
that the young gentleman’s education was‘ not untlouded by 
paffién or prejudice. We can’fee no reafon for his refafing the - 
difinterefted munificence of his noblepatronefs. Could*a “uni+ 
verfity education have done him any differvice, or did it’ imply 
any obligation upon“him to a minifferial conformity when he 
grew up ? 3 

The doétor, it feems, narrowly efcaped being a lawyer.’ To * 
ufe ‘our author’s words,’ ** he devoted’ one morning ‘folemnly to 
feek to God for direction ; and while he was’ adtually’ engaged 
in‘this'fuitable exercife, the poft-man ‘called at the door with a 
letter from Dr: Clark, in which he’told’ him; that he had heard 
of ‘his difficulties, and offered to takehimrunder ‘his cate, if he’ 
chofe the mizifry on Chriftian principles.” ——We cannot help 
thinking that anecdotes’ of this kind difgrace a work intended 
to ‘honour the memory of’a perfon of learning and’ piety. 
The door 'purfued the ftudy of divinity,’ and Mr. Orton tells 
us;that while he was yet a pupil at an academy, he teft under 
his“ hand a folemm form of covtnant with God.——We ‘hall 
make ino refle&tions upon this and many other exprefions that 
are ftrongly tin@ured with methodifin; and we wifh our bio- 
grapher* had beerr lefs fparing in the ufe he has made of the | 
do&or’s private papers. Whatever benefits enthuftafm may find © 
in fich publicationsy a rational Chriftian never can ‘be edified 
by fuch effafions as we meet with in thefe memoirs. 

In- O&tober’ 1725; Dr. Doddridge’ removed his abode fo 
Market-Harborough, where he preached to a differtting congre~ © 
gation ; and in 1729 was chofen affiftant to Mr. Some, the dif- 
fenting minifter there. The particulars of his private life, and 
his own, or our author’s refletions upon them, are of fo little 


confequence to the’ public, that we fhall omit theni. ‘It is fuf- 
4 ficient 
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ficient to fay, that he entered upon the office of a tutor, and- 
that he fettled at Northampton, where he difcharged the duties 
of his miniftry. Mr. Orton then proceeds to give an account 

of the doctor’s genius, learning, and writings, which he con- 

fiders only as fecondary, though we cannot help looking upon 

them as primary, circumftances. Our reader will fcarcely doubt 

that his biographer has reprefented the door as pofleffed of all 

the virtues and accomplifhments uader heaven; but we fele& 

the following as one of the moft agreeable and /oder paflages 

in this performance : 

‘ In the younger part of life he took pains to cultivate a 
tafte for polite literature, which produced a remarkable eaje 
and elegance in his letters; and the marks of it appear in all 
his writings. And confidering the natural warmth of his ima- 
gination, which muft have rendered thefe kind of ftudies pe- 
culiarly pleafing to him, it was a great inftance of his refolu- + 
tion and felf-denial, that he did not fuffer them to ingrofs a 
difproportionate fhare of his time and attention, but made them 
fubfervient to the more ferious and important ends he had in 
view. —With regard to:the learned languages, though he could 
not be called a profound linguift, he was fufficiently acquainted 
with them to read the moft valuable pieces of antiquity with 
tafte and pleafure, amd*to enter into the fpirit of the facred 
writings. Of this, the world has had a proof in his Paraphrafe 
and Notes-on the New:Teftament, in which he has often illuf- 
trated the force and; beau'y of the original with great judgment 
and in the true fpirit of criticifm.).He had alfo nearly com- 
pleted a new tranflation of the minor prophets, in which he has 
thewn his critical knowledge of the. Hebrew language.————+ 
Though he feemed formed by Nature: for cultivating the miore 
polite, rather than the abftrufer parts of fcience, yet he was 
no ftranger to mathematical and philofophical. ftudies. He 
thought it inconfiftent with his. principal bufinefs.to-devote any 
confiderable part.of .his time to them; yet it appeared from 
fome effays, which he drew up for the ufe of: his pupils, that 
he could eafily have purfued thefe refearches to a much greater 
length. He was well acquainted with ancient hiftory, both 
civil and ecclefiaftical; but he did. not content himfelf with 
{toring up a number of faéts in his memory, but, made -fuch 
obfervations and refleStions upon them, .as tended either to in- 
creafe his acquaintance with human nature, to exemplify the | 
interpofitions of Providence, or to explain and, illuftrate the 
facred Hiftory.’ 

Doctor Doddridge, it feems, was.a weiter in the Critical Re- 
view of thofe times, which went under the title of The Prefent 
State of the Republic of Letters. His firft profeffed publ ca- 
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tion was entitled, Free Thoughts on the moft probable Means of re« * 
wviving the diffenting Intere/t, occafioned by the late Enquiry into the 
Caufes of its Decay; addreffed to the Author of that Enquiry, 1730. 
He was engaged in a controverfy with the author of a treatife 
entitled, Chrifianity not found:d on Argument, to whom he wrote 
three Letters, which were well received by the public. In 1747, 
he publithed, Some remarkable Poffages in the Life of Colonel James 
Gardiner, who was flain by the Rebels at the Battle of Pretton- 
Pans, Sept. 21, 1745. It appears that this pitce’ was attacked 
by a writer at Edinburgh, who charged the author with want - 
of candour and integrity. But this controverfy is foreign to our 
purpote. The firft praétical piece he publifhed was, Sermons 
on the Education of Children, 11 1732. ‘Three years after he pub- 
lifhed Sermons to young People ; and his Principles of the Chriflian: 
Religion, in verfe, for the ufe of children and youth, appeared 
im 1743. Mr. Orton, after this, goes back to the year 1736, 
when the Doétor publifhed Ten Sermons on the Pour and Grace of 
Chri, and the Evidence of bis glorious Goffel. In 1741 his Prac- 
tical Difcourfes on Regeneration made their appearance, as did, in- 
1745, The Rife and Progrefs of Religion in the Soul: Befides thofe, 
he publithed f:veral fermons; but his capital work was, The 
Family Expofitor, containing a Verfon and Paraphrafe of the New 
Teflament, with critical Notes, and a practical Improvement of each 
Sedion, in fix volumes, quarto. 

-€ Since the aythor’s death a volume of his: Hymas hath been- 
publithed, and his Theological Leftures. He intended, had God 
fpared his life, to have publifhed a new tranflation of the Minor 
Propbes, with a commentary on them ; a Sermon to Children, fome 
fucramental Meditations, and a Diffrtation om the Fewifbh Profelytes,. 
defending that opinion concerning them, which he mentions in. 
fome of his notes upon the A&s of the Apofiles. In this laft tra& 
he had made confiderable progrefs, but it is too imperfect. to’ 
appear in the world. | 

* Befides his works above-mentioned; he* publifhed a‘fhort 
account of the life of Mr. Thomas Steffe, one of his pupils, 
prefixed to.fomie of his fermons, which were printed by the 
carneft defire of the congregation where-he was fettled; and a 
dedication of aa Abridgment-of Mr. David Brainerd’s Journal 
cf his Miffion among the Indians. of New Jerfey and Penfyl- 
vania, to the Honourable Soc‘ety for promoting Chriftian Know- 
ledge in the Highlands of Scotland and in Popifh and Infidel 
Paits,of the World; by which ‘Society Mr. Brainerd was em- 
ployed in this work, and of which fociety our author was one 
of the correfponding members He alfo publifhed a fmall 
piece of Mr. Some’s, concerning Inoculation for the Small-pox, 

3 which 
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which was written and publifhed principally with a view tq re- 
move the common obje¢tion from a religious {cruple.’ 

In 1748 he revifed the Expofrory Works and other remains of 
archbifhop Leighton, and tranflated his Lati Prele@ions; which 
were printed together in two volumes at Edinburgh. 

Mr. Orton isext treats of Dr. Doddridge’s private charafter, 
in which he is very ciffufe, and which he reprefents as one of 
the moft amiable, pious, punétual, and “induftrious, that ever 
exifted, andat the fame time the moft public-fpirited. Our 
biographer particularly tells us, that the doctor had a favoura- 
ble opinion of fome of thofe clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, who went under the name of Methodifs. Mr. Orton then 
enters into a laboured apology for the doétor’s conduét in that 
refpe&t ; but at the fame time informs us, that he always {poke 
of the eftablifhed religion of our country with refpe&. In 1750 
the doétor went to St. Alban’s to preach a funeral: fermofi for 
his friend and father, Dr. Samuel Clark, and in that journey 
contracted a cold, which, it feems, ftuck to him as long as he 
lived. He was perfuaded to try the waters of Briftol, but they 
had no effect in his favour, He was then advifed to go to Lifbon, 
which he was enabled to. do by a contribution not only of his 
diflenting friends, but of many of the eftablifhed church. 
When he was at Lifbon he met with many friendly offices from 
perfons he had never feen before ; but he died the 26th of Oéo- 
ber, 1751. His epitaph was drawn up by his friend Gilbert 
Wett, EQ; who informs the public, ‘* that he was twenty-one 
years paftor of the diffenting church at Northampton, diretor 
of a flourifhing academy, and author of many excellent writ- 
ings. 3? 

Such are the out-lines of this performance, the incidents of 
@which our readers may poffibly think not fufficiently interefting 
or important to be known to the public, It is evidentl calcu- 
lated to fan thofe fires which enthufiafm and methodifm have 
lighted up, and which rational Diffenters are far from ap- 
proving. 





VI. The Hiftory of Chriftina, Queen of Sweden. From the French 
of M. Lacombe. i2zmo. Pr. 3s. Kearily. 


E learn from the editor, that he has been indebted for 

the materials of this performance to Mr. ‘Arkenholt. 
‘ I think it proper, likewife, to inform the public (continues he) 
that an eflential difference will be found between Chriftina’s ori- 
ginal letters quoted or referred to in the following fheets, and thofe — 


fiGtitious ones of M. Lacombe of Avignon, publifhedin 1759: 
Iz I entreat 
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I entreat the reader to diftinguifh my work from that editors ; 
there being no conformity betwixt them but the refemblance of 
names,’ 

From this paffage it appears, that our author.is no more than 
namefake to Mr. Lacombe of Avignon. With, refpe fo the 
execution of this work, we acknowledge that we have received 
no finall pleafure in perufing it, though we were acquainted with 
almoft every. fa& it contains. 'The narrative part is executed 
with great fpirit: the author’s reflections are free, juft, and 
manly ; but, notwithftanding all the foftening ftrokes 
which he throws into the chara&er of his heroine, we cannot 
cooly confider her in a better light than that of an illuftrious 
mad-woman. ‘The moft fhining parts of her hiftery are well 
known to the public, but the following narrative, which comes 
from authority, is fo very extraordinary, that we fhall make no 
apology for prefenting it to our readers, 

‘ On the fifteenth of O&ober 1657 Chriftina (fays our au- 
thor) arrived at Fontainebleau, with an equipage little more 
fumptuous than her ordinary one, and a very inconfiderable re- 
tinue; her drefs likewife was much mere negle¢ted than at her 
firft appearance. “‘ I met her (fays. Mademoifelle de Mont- 
penfier) in a very fhabby coach, attended. by the chevalier Sen- 
tinelli, her mafter of the horfe, and Monaldefchi, her grand 
equerry : fhe was dreffed in an exceeding dirty yellow petticoat, 
with a jacket worn quite thread-bare, and a cap. I thought 
her now ugly as fhe had appeared pretty to me the firft time I 
faw her.” There had been a kind of rivalry and competition 
betwixt the queen’s mafter of the horfe and her grand equerry. 
Monaldefchi had been guilty of fome treafonable meafures to- 
wards his miftrefs; and was the -fecret. contriver of a plot, the 
odium of which he wanted to fall.on the abfent officer. It muf 
undoubtedly be the chevalier. Sentinelli, who was then in Italy ; 
but fome letters falling into Chriftina’s hands, oceafioned her 
making fuch ftri& enquiries as left her no room to doubt of the 
perfidy of her grand equerry: after acquiring all the proofs ne- 
ceffary to confirm his guilt, and convist him .of his crime, fhe 
diffembled fome time longer ; and feated herfelf, in travelling, 
oppofite to Monaldefchi, without teftifying any marks of fufpi- 
cion or diftruft ; feeming rather to correfpond with him in fen- 
timents, and to impute the treafon which had raifed her indig- 
nation to the abfent officer. Monaldefchi had once the auda- 
city to fay, “* Madam, your majefty has been betrayed, and 
you know the guilty perfon! The queen afked him, “‘ What 
punifhment he thought that perfon de‘erved ?”? ‘* He deferves 
inftant death, (anfwered he) and I am ready, if called upon, 
to be his executioner!” ** It is you yourfelf (replied the queen) 

who 
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who have pronounced his fentence ; remember it well; I de- 
ciare to you, [ will very fpeedily do myfelf juftice!’ The 
truth was, fhe chofe to defer no longer the punifhment of the 
wretch who had offended ; apprehending he might difcover her 
thoughts, and efeape from her vengeance. She therefore, on 
the lixth of November 1657, fent to defire to.fpeak with fa- 
ther Le Bel, fuperior of the convent of the Trinity at Fontainc- 
bleau. He publifhed a relation of this affair, from which I 
extra€t what follows: ‘* Chriftina retired with that prelate into 
the Gallery of Stags, where, after requiring fecrecy, -and receiv- 
ing his oath, fhe entrufted him with a fealed pacquet of pa- 
pers, without any fuperfcription: ‘‘ Obferve particularly, faid 
fhe, the time, the day, the hour, and place of my. delivering 
this pacquet into your hands, You may depart.” 

“‘ On Saturday the tenth of the fame month Father Le Bel 
was fent for again, and breught with him the pacquet; a foot- 
man conducted him into the Gallery of Stags, and inftantly thut 
the door upon him. He faw the queen in the middle of the 
gallery, talking apart with the marquis de Monaldefchi; three 
other perfons ftood at fome diftance. On perceiving the father, 
fhe faid, in a pretty loud tone of voice, ‘‘ Return me the pac- 
quét of papers?” She took it, examined it fome time without 
{peaking a-word, and at laft broke it open; then unfolding the 
letters it contained, fhe faid to the marquis, “ Are you ac- 
quainted with thefe letters ? anfwer me !” 

“The grand equerry, turning pale, with, a faultering ac- 
cent, declared he was not. Thefe letters being only copies, 
and her majefty obferving they were infufficient evidences of 
his treafon to bring*him to confeflion, drew from her pocket 
the originals, in Monaldcfchi’s own hand-writing. He yet en- 
deavoured at evafion, but the proofs:/became fo clear and com- 
pleat, that he fell on his knees and begged for mercy. The 
three perfons now advanced with drawn iwords, headed by the 
mafter of the horfe, that very Sentinelli whom the grand 
equerry had tried to ruin. Monaldefchi kiffed the queen’s robe, 
and, melting into tears, effayed to move her compafiion, Chri- 
ftina looked earneftly upon him, and liftened to his fupplications 
with an air of tranquility; then approaching towards the fu- 
perior, fhe faid, ‘‘ Father, fee, and bear witnefs that, I allow 
this traytor all the time he requefts, to juftify himfelf, if he 
can, and more than he has reafon to expe& from an injured 
fovereign.”” 

«‘ The marquis returned the queen fome, papers and fimall 
keys that fhe demanded; fhe ftill continued the converfation 
above an hour; but finding all his excufes unfatisfaftory, fhe 


' withdrew, faying to father Le Bel, as fhe retired, * I leave this 
13 man 
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man to you; prepafe him for death, and take care of his foul.” 
In vain they entreated and conjured her to pardon this 
wretched obje& of her wrath; fhe remained inflexible. “* This 
traytor, faid fhe, is a greater criminal than thofe who are ‘con- 
demned to the wheel: I have communicated to him my moft 
important affairs, my moft fecret thoughts! The favours I have 
beftowed on him, exceed thofe I fhould have granted to a bro- 
ther; I regarded him as fuch! I cannot pardon him ; let him 
die!” Father Le Bel, having ineffetually attempted to move 
her by religious motives, reprefented to her the imprapriety of 
doing herfelf juftice in the dominions of the king of France ; 
and even in his very palace: that fuch a ftep muft highly of- 
fend his majefty, and would be conftrued by the public an aé& 
of cruelty and injuftice: that if fhe was determined on venge- 
ance, it appeared more conformable to decency, to deliver 
the guilty perfon into the hands of juftice, and to fuffer him to 
be condemned by a lawful procefs. Chriftina anfwered to thefe 
prefling remonftrances, that fhe derived her authority from 
God, and was accountable to him alone for her a&ions; that 
fhe was an independent fovereign ; “1 am not, added fhe, 
a princefs who flies for refuge to the court of the king of 
France; I have a-monarch’s right over my own fubjeéts, and 
= not follicit the courts of judjcature to punifh a criminal 
omeftic when I have demonftrations of his guilt before my. 
eyes, written and figned with his own hand. Go—fulfil your 
rainiftry in pteparing him for death.” The difficulty of the 
undertaking, and the noife fuch an execution would make in 
the palace of a monarch remarkably jealous of his privileges, 
wore perhaps excitements to the queen to ‘precipitate the fen- 
tence of death on her grand equerry,, Father Le Bel, finding 
it impofiible to gét away, returned from Chriftina’s apartment 
to the Gallery of Stags, to acquaint the marquis that his fate 
was determined ; he confefied him: when that ceremony was 
ended, the queen’s almoner appeared. The condemned mar- 
quis rah towards him, grafping his hands, which he moiftened 
with his tears, and befeeching him to intercede once more in 
his favour. ‘The almoner carried back with him the ‘chief of 
the three perfons who had the charge of the execution.  Pre- 
fently this laft returned alone, and faidto sfonaldefchi, ‘* Make 
your peace with God; for you muft die: Have you been con- 
felled?” At the fame time he aimed a ftroke at his breaft: 
the marquis, in parrying it with his right hand, had three of 
his fingers cut: a coat of mail he wore defended him a while, 
but at length they plunged their fwords in his throat, and he 
expired. Chriftina teftified fome regret for having been con- 
{trained to put him to death; “* But it was an act of juftice, 
faid 
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‘faid fhe, to —punifh this traytor for his crime” She fent an 

‘hundred franks -to the college of the Trinity, ordered prayers and 
a mafs to befolemnized for the unfortunate Monaldefchi, and 
had him buried ‘in that church. 

‘ Weare ignorant (continues our author) of the circum- 
ftances of Monaldefchi’s offence: fome reports fay he betrayed 
the aétions-and defiens of his miftrefs, and held difcourfes in- 
jurious to her honour; others go farther, and alledge, that 
Chriftina’s inclinations favoured Monaldefchi, and that he had 
piqued her jealoufy, and merited her indignation by facrificing 
her to another lady, and by writing letters wherein the queen’s 
-conduét was ungeneroufly expofed. 

‘ Such a feepe of horror, in a court where all around breathed 
galiantry and pleafure, was greatly injurious to the character of 
Chriftina. The king requefted fhe would not remove from 
Fontaineblean, and left her to refide there in a kind of -banifh- 
ment. Totally deferted, almoft inftantancoufly, fhe clearly 
perceived the curiofity fhe had excited was fatisfied, and that 
cher prefence was become importunate : this obfervation difpofed 
her for a voyage to England, but fhe wifhed to receive an invi- 
tation from Cromwell. To compafs this defign, fhe fent over 
her fecretary Madalfchi: the Proteétor did not feem inclined to 
an interview: he dreaded the expence of fuch a vifit, and dreaded 
Still more expofing his condu& to the penetrating eyes of a 
-:princefs who delighted in unravelling the myfteries of politics” ~ 

Mr. Lacombe has interwoven with his narrative thort paflages 
from: Chriftina’s genuine letters, which give lively ideas of the 
fiate of her mind ip its different fituations, without our being 
obliged to wade through thofe laborious details and formal com- 
pliments with which ftate matters are generally replete. Her 
Hife-after her abdication feems to have been a continual feries, of 
romantic adventures that were attended with no confeqnences ; 
of mortifications which her abdication obliged her to di‘guife ; 
and of difgraces and difappointments in_which her, pride and 
poverty involved her. Her whole condué& gave the lie to that 
philofophical turn which fhe pretended to be her motive for 
refigning her crown-; nor was any human creature ever more 
vinconfiftent with herfelf. The bright part. gf her character — 
feems to be her magnanimity in fupporting herfelf amidft all 
her. diftreffes. Perhaps no part of this hiftory-is more amufing 
than that of her conduct while fhe ftood candidate for the 
crown of Poland. 

‘ The competitors for the crown of Poland were numerous. 
Chriftina had entcred the lifts the preceding year, whilft fhe was 
at Hamburgh, and Cafimir yet fat on the throne: but her ne- 
gociation was conduéted with fo much prudence and fecrecy, 
I4 that 
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that neither the Swedes, nor any other powers, ever fufpected 
her projeét or pretenfions. She difpatched father Hacki, her 
chaplain, into Poland: he was a Polifh citizen by birth, and 
carried letters of inftruétion to the pope’s nuncio refiding in that 
kingdom. The daughter of Guftavus quitted her proper {phere 
of action when fhe refigned the fceptre of goyernment ; and 
her foul, born to command, foared inceflantly on the wings of 
ambition towards fovereignty. She wifhed to unite, the glory 
of a voluntary refignation of the crown of Sweden, with the 
honour of obtaining that of Poland by the voice of the nation. 
She drew up the titles of her claim with exquifite art ; ‘* Take 
care to reprefent to them, fays fhe to her minifter, that I am 
the laft furviving branch of the royal houfe of, Sweden and 
Poland. In abandoning that Miheritance which devolved, to me 
from the great Guftavus, I made a compleat facrifice to con- 
{cience and religion ; experience has inftructed me to reign ; nor 
can they, without manifeft injuftice, prefer a ftranger. to Chri- 
{tina! I have no brother, no relation to fucceed me; I can, 
therefore, have no intereft incompatible with the profperity of 
Poland ; am now in the prime of a life inured to labour and 
fatigue ; and, finally, the celibacy I profeis will prevent the re- 
public from trembling for her liberty ; and, at my death, fhe 
will recover the right of eleion, and may fele& a king from 
whatever houfe fhe pleafes.” 

‘ Cliriftina then takes a view of the competitors, and urges, 
with creat ftrength of argument, every motive capable of fa- 
cilitating their exclufion ; and, correfpondently to her withes, 
not one.of thofe princes fucceeded. 

‘Finding that her fex and fondnefs for a fingle life were 
deemed the chief obftacles to her election, the queen anfwers 
thus; ‘‘ In regard to my being of the female fex, that objection 
may eafily be obviated by examples drawn even. from the hif- 
tory of Poland ;. and further, it is univerfally known I have 
reigned over a kingdom! over one of the moft valiant nations 
of the globe! that I was crowned with all the folemnities ufual 
at the coronation of the kings of Sweden; that under this cha- 
rater the Swedes rendered me allegiance ; that I governed the 
Swedes for ten years after my minority, with more abfolute 
power than any of my predeceffors ; and at this hour am ado- 
red, feared, and regretted in that kingdom, This I may af- 
firm without vanity, as under my aufpices Sweden was one of 
the moit glorious and happy nations of the earth; and if God 
permit the fame good fortune to accompany my endeavours for 
the felicity of Poland, I think that nation wilt be fatisfied with 
my adminiitvation. When I fat on the throne of Sweden I was 
alimoit a child ; and furely there is a probability that, with the 
Divine 
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Divine affiftance, I fhould acquit myfelf infinitely better of the 
duties of royalty, now my faculties of mind and body are in 
their higheft ftrength and vigour, capable of enduring appli- 
cation and toil : but after all, what can they require of me to 
which my abilities are not equal? Is it the adminiftration of 
juftice ? Is it to fupport arguments or refolutions in the fenate ? 
1 undertake to fulfil thefe obligations, if not with fwperior elo- 
quence and knowledge, at leait with as much good fenfe as any 
other. Do the exigences of the republic demand my appear- 
ance at the head of an army? I thall fly with joy'to lead her 
troops to victory ; nay, I proteft, the fole hopeof enjoying this 
fatisfaction ftimulates my wifhes for the crown of Poland; for 
would they beftow it on me conditionally that I never was to 
command in an engagement, I would refufe it: all my ‘life I 
have paffionately defired to be a general ;.and had not reafons 
of ftate rendered a gratification of this defire impoffible, I’ nes 
ver had fuffered my troops to have fought under any other com- 
mander. ‘To conclude this article, if the Poles will take the 
trouble of examining the courfe of my life, temper, and dif 
pofition, Iam of opinion they will pay me the compliment to 
overlook my fex. 

«« For the fecond point under confideration, that of marri- 
age, I confefs it embarrafles me extremely ; for when I refle& 
on my age and humour, it to me appears an infurmountable 
obje&ion ; indeed my humour bears fuch mortal enmity to that 
humble yoke, I would not confent to wear it for the empire of 
the world,! God has permitted me the bleffing to be ‘born free, 
I never can refolve to give myfelf.a mafter! But as the 
Polifh is an elective monarchy, it appears to me that methods 
- might be ufed to difpofe the Poles to confider prefent advan- 
tages in a ftronger light than future ones. 

«¢ A third difficulty, which is of my own raifing, is igno- 
rance of the Polifh language —Yet neither the prince of Condé, 
the dukes of Neubourg or Lorrain, are better acquainted with 
it than myfelf; and I will engage to do what: they’ are unable 
to accomplifh ; that is, learn it in a very fhort time.” 

When fhe was difappointed in her ambition, the received the 
intelligence without teftifying either furprize or chagrin; 
but fhe was very defirous of having recourfe to: judicial aftro- 
logy to know the fortune of the new king. . Her death hap- 
pened on the nineteenth of April ug Her chara&ter is thus 
drawn by her hittorian. 

¢ Chriftina was born with the courage of an Alexander, and 
the eloquence of a Tully, and was endowed by nature with the 
head of a Machiavel, and the heart of a Titus! The Swedith 
fenators, grown old in the fcience of law and ftudy of politiclts, 
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were unable to exprefs their aftonifhment at the wife admini- 
ftration of their young fovereign. Greater fagacity, and perfe- 
verance of purfuit in every circumftance of government, could 
uot be difplayed. She wauld fee and» underftand every thing : 
regularly confulting her minifters, yet never fuffering her judg- 
ment to be influenced by their reputation or authority: She 
drew her own determination from their various fentiments, often 
ftriking out new lights from the fubje& in debate ; fo that her 
decifions were regarded and refpeéted as the oracles of reafon: 
‘The predominant inclination of a ftreng and ative foul, im- 
proved by a laborious and manly education, gave her 'pre-emi- 
nence in the art of reigning. Drefs occafioned very little inter- 
ruption to her employments ; fhe detefted the fight of a look- 
ing glafs; and though defirous of appearing amiable, it muft 
bein her own manner. She defpifed ali amufements and occu- 
pations that shave the marks of effeminacy. The ftudy ‘of an- 
cient and modern languages, profound inveftigations of fci- 
ence, the cultivation of letters, and of the moft. ufeful and 
agreeable arts, were her amu/fements; unwearied attention to 
every care of government, and fulfilling every duty of roy- 
alty, were her occupations; to undertake long walks, long jour- 
neys, and hunting-matches ; to fleep upon the dewy grafs when 
tired with fencing, or lie awake whole nights, when inclined to 
fleep, were her exercifes! Her :perfeverance and attivity ‘were 
unparalleled; and .fo fteady was her refolution, that, when an 
infant, fhe refrained from drinking feveral days, becaufe fhe 
was not permitted to-drink water alone : and her averfion to 
wine and fpirituous liquors was infurmountable. She regarded 
the fufferance of hunger, cold, and heat, as fports. . Chriftina 
has given us the outlines of her character, and itis only a re- 
petition uf her own words to fay, “* fhe was diftruftful, fafpi- 
cious, ainbitious «to excefs, paffionate, haughty, and impati- 
ent; contemptuous, and addicted to raillery ; and fo little in- 
clined to religious zeal as fo appear rather iacredulous; of a 
temperament ardentiand impetuous; no enemy to love; but, 
if we have faith:to believe her, was prevented from yielding to 
her natural difpofition through pride, and an invincible repug- 
nance to fubmit to the authority of another. She totally ne- 
gleéted all the decorums of her fex, as thinking them below 
her attention.” ‘* I fhould aét more in character, fays fhe, 
to difengage myfelf entirely from thefe reftraints! I was not 
born to be th» flav. of cuftom !” She paffionately withed to be- 
come illuitrious by great actions; little difturbed af fhe was 
likewife diitinguifhed by a whimfical -fingularity in trifles. Her 
converfation was frequently interlarded with oaths: fhe laughed 
@mmoderaiely loud; and took long, hafty ftrides in walking : 
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in a word, neither her virtues nor defeéts, her graces or foibles, 
were feminine. The daughter of Guftavus appeared, in many 
refpe&ts, of a fuperior nature to the reft of her fex ; and ac- 
cording to the wifh of Guftavus, this daughter was as intrin- 
fically valuable as a fon. er ruling paffion, the love of fame, 
often feduced her by deceitful appearances, and tranfported her 
beyond the bounds of moderation. Quitting a throne upon 
which her birth, talents, and difpofition ought to have fixed 
her, is the beft-founded reproach that can be alledged againft 
her condu&. Chriftina would have been ranked among the 
moft illuftrious monarchs, had fhe never defcended from her 
hereditary feat: how glorious to Sweden was her adminiftra- 
tion! As a fovereign, that fmgularity of manners and cha- 
raéter would only have fhed an additional luftre on her perfon. 
An exalted genius has always fome indelible marks which ren- 
der it original, and give it an elevation- above the vulgar; but 
it muft be placed in a peculiar light: once removed from that 
advantageous point of view, the contraft becomes offenfive to 
ordinary minds, and they are apt to form falfe conclufions. 
Chriftina felt the fad experience of this obfervation. With a 
foul capable of the fublimeft actions, fhe fuffered an inordinafe 
fondnefs for liberty and,letters to tranfport her from her proper 
orb, where fhe fhone with unrivalled .fplendor, and place her on 
the itage of common life, to acta ridiculous charaéter in fo- 
ciety! In vain did fhe preferve the grandeur of her former fen- 
timents, purfuing the fhadow of fovereignty in negotiations 
and ceremonials, when her imperfeétions and qualifications, 
nay, her very virtues were infurmountable obftacles fo her mak- 
ing a graceful appearance in the fituation caprice had thrown 
her into. 

‘ Chrifiina, in the leifure of retirement, compofed fevera] 
works of genius: the thoughts are elegant and judicious, and 
are cloathed in a pure, yet ornaménted diétion: her extenfive 
correfpondence with princes and fcholars in all. parts of Europe 
occafioned her writing a prodigious number of letters, in 
variety of languages ; and about the year 1681, fhe began a 
hiftory of her life, in French, dedicated to God. Only a frag- 
ment of this work is faved from oblivion, which extends no far- 
ther than the firft part of her reign; nor is it known whether’ 
fhe contimued her plan to a later period. 

‘ She alfo wrote remarks on two abridgments, digefted un- 
der her own infpection, to the tune of her abdication, and en- 
titled, Annals of her reign. 

‘ There is ftill extant too, A Colle&ion of Mifcellaneous 
Thoughts, divided into chapters. ‘She likewife drew up a plan 
for a metallic hiftory ; and compofed a Differtation on the Ori- 
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gin and Arms of the royal Houfe of Vafa; together with fome 
Critical Reflections on the Life and Aétions of Czfar and Alex- 
ander the Gregt. This queen furnifhed Alexander Guidi with 
the firft fketch of his paftoral, called Endymion, enriching this 
poem with feveral ftanzas of her compofition ; a fingular fa- 
vour, as fhe feldom amufed herfelf with writing verfes in any 
Janguage but her own.’ 

‘Though we cannot agree with our author as to every part of 
this charaéter, yet the reader muft acknowledge, that if the 
features are not ftriking, they are well painted. Mr. Lacombe 
has been particularly decent and delicate with regard to the 
amorous failings imputed to Chriftina by her contemporaries, 
poflibly without foundation.. Upon the whole, the Hiftory of 
Chriftina is more amufing and inftruétive than that of her il- 
luftrious kinfman Charles XII. Both of them were equally od- 
dities ; both of them performed the greateft, and were guilty 
of the meaneft ‘ations. 





VII. The Freedom of Speech and Writing upon Public Affairs confidered, 
bc, gto. Pr. 4s. Baker. 


E believe this to be a very well-meant treatife, tho’ we 

can by no means fee the propriety of its publication at 
this juncture. ‘The author, after a long encomium upon rush, 
in which he fagacioufly diftovers that sruth is a very excellent 
thing ; that fhe lies in the deep ; that fhe is noble and ufeful ; 
her enemies numberlefs, and her acgue# difficult ; proceeds to 
fhew, that the opinions of many Englifh lawyers, 2nd others, 
touching libels, were originally drawn from the Roman impe- 
rial laws ; a fource in general unfavourable to liberty. 

‘ By what Jaws libels in genetal were governed, from the dif- 
folution of the common-wealth to the time of Conftantine, I 
have not been able clearly to difcover; but am much inclined 
to think that they fell chiefly, if not wholly, under the Corne- 
lian law De Injuriis, made by Cornelius Sylla, after his over- 
throw of the Marian fa&tion, the regulation of the annual pre- 
torian ediés, which, according to Papinian, were introduced 
for the fake of affifting, fupplying, or correéting, the civil law 
for the public utility, or the perpetual edi&, compiled by Sal- 
vius Julianus, an eminent lawyer, fome time pretor, who, 
while governor of Aquitain, by command of the emperor Adrian, 
reduced into one body what was moft equitable in the edits ‘for 
along time yearly iffued by the preetors 5 which being thus re- 
duced, augmented, and ranged according to the order of the 


ynatters, was named the Perpetual Edi&t, becaufe the emperor 
would 
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would have it perpetually obferved. throughout the-empire, in- 
ftead of the pretor’s annual ediés iflued till that time. This 
edi& being loft, we have little farther knowledge of it than 
what may be collected from the Digefts, which make part of 
the Juftinianean Body of the Civil Law,- wherein are contained 
fundry parts of it, together with gloffes of the ancient lawyers, 
and among them the following.’ 

The author then points out many paflages concerning libels, 
which coincide in a great meafure with the Englifh ftar-chamber 
dotrines. All we can gather from Ulpian, the civilian, is, 
that a libel is a very pernicious thing, Julius Paulus fays, that 
they were punifhable at the di(cretion of the prator, who might 
even confine the authors to an ifland, ad relegationem infule ; but 
the remains of the Gregorian and Hermoginian codes, which 
were formed to colleé& the conftitutions of the emperors from 
Adrian to Dioclefian, a period which contained the two Anto- 
nini, make no mention of libels. Conftantine was fevere againft 
libels ;. but in the moft cruel edits publifhed againft them by 
him and other tyrants, we do not find any mention of that cu- 
rious doftrine, that truth is fo far from juftifying a libel, that 
it aggravates the offence. 

In Cod. lib. 9. tit. 36. De famofs libellis, the following edi& 
~~ to be found : 

« Edict of the auguft emperors Valentinian ard Valens, 

Tg any perfon fhall unwittingly find a libel, either at home 
or abroad, or in any place, let him either deftroy it before an- 
other fee it, or confefs the finding it to no perfon. But if he 
do not immediately deftroy or burn the faid papers, but declare 
their contents, be it known to him that he fhall be capitally 
punifhed, as if he were the author of fuch crime, .. Verily, if 
any perfon regard his own duty, and the public welfare, let 
him make known his name, and declare with his mouth thofe 
things which he hath thought fhould be profecuted by a libel; fo 
that he may approach without any fear; knowing certainly, thar 
if his affertions be worthy of credit, he will obtain the greateft 
praife and reward from, our clemency; but if he do not prove 
fuch things tobe true, he fhall be capitally punifhed. Anda 
Kbel of this kind fhall not hurt the charagter of another. ‘To 
the Pretorian prefect. February the 14th, Cenftantino, le. The 
auguft Valentinian and Valens.being confuls, [365.]’ 

We ftrongly fufpe&, that the capitalis Jententia, and capitalis 
pena, which the author has tranflated, ‘ by. being capitally pu- 
nifhed,’ does not fignify the lols of life. The cau/e exiftimatio- 
nis, though all of them capital, were not attended with the lofs 
of life, though the parties might have been convitted. 
Cicero mentions many cafes in which the penalties were capital, 

1 but 
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but the punishment did not amount to death. Infamy and the 
lofs of reputation were capital among the Romans. 

Juiftinian’s laws, through the revolutions which happened in 
the Roman empire, were for fome time loft to the world; but 
were recovered in 1130, under the emperor Lothair, who efta- 
blifhed them in Germany and Italy; and they foon after got 
footing allover Europe. His laws, however well adapted they 
might have been for an arbitrary monarchy, were the fources 
of tyranny and oppreflion ; and it appears by what our author 
has quoted from Dr. Duck, that the parliament of England ne- 
ver would admit them, though many attempts were made to 
introduce them : No/umus (faid the members) /e:¢s Anglia mutari; 
quae buc ufque ufu funt approbate; ** We will not fuffer the laws of 
England, hitherto approved by ufe,; to be changed.” He ob- 
ferves, that the only courts in England which proceed by the 
civil law, are, firft, the military court under the conftable and 
marihal of England: but we apprehend that court is now, i 
fa&, abolifhed; and military trials, according to the aét of 
mutiny, now reft upon parliamentary law. Secondly, the court 
of admiralty. We believe that this court likewile, fo far as it 
relates to trials upon life and death, or matters of felony, pro- 
ceed upon the principles of the comman law of England, and 
tries by a jury, in the fame manner as other felonies. ‘Thirdly, 
all the ecclefiaftical courts, under the archbifhops, bifhops, and 
archdeacons, which have all hitherto been in the hands of civi- 
hians. Our author obferves, that with refpeét to libels, Glan- 
vil, who is among the oldeft of our Englifh lawyers, makes no 
mention of libels; that Braéton takes all he fays about them 
from Juftinian’s Inftitutes; and that Stamford, in his Pleas of 
the Crown, makes no mention of them. ‘Fhe Scotch law, 
which is governed by the civil, fometimes punifhed libels with 
death. ‘ And thus (fays Sir George Mackenzie) Fleming was 
hanged for faying, ‘‘ that he wifhed the king would fhoot to 
dead, and die of the falling-ficknefs, 17 May, 1615.” 

The writer proceeds then to defcritbe the nature of tor- 
tures, which in foreign countries are applied in cafes of libels, 
that we may have reafon from their example to, encreafe and 
preferve our regard for our mild and happy conititution. Not- 
withftanding this plaufible apology for the many horrid barba- 
rities mentioned in comfequence of our author’s plan, we can 
by no means approve of his rendering thofe ideas of tortures 
too familiar to Englith readers. A writer with the fame pro- 
priety may defcribe the happinefs of our conftitution by tra- 
velling back to the Parifian maffacre, by attending the Spa- 
niards through their conquefts of Peru and Mexico, or the na- 


tives of North-America in their anthropophagian feafts, and 
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their method of punifhing the prifoners they take in war, We 
fhall not therefore trouble the reader with any farther refearches. 
into thofe barbarities, which are fo many ftains upon human:- 
nature, efpecially as the fubje€t has been lately very fully han- 
died in the trials arifing from the North Briton and the cafe of 
general warrants, and various other matters which have fallen: 
under oar cognizance as reviewers. Neither, indeed, do we 
think ‘that this author has faid any thing new upon the fubjeé. 
Every reader of Englifh hiftory knows the cruelties praétifed in- 
the Star-chamber, efpecially in the cafes of Burton, Prynne, 
and Baftwick, upon which our author expatiates very amply. 

Among other particulars, he gives us.a hiftory of the rack in: 
the Tower of London, which he fays was introduced by the 
dukes of Exeter and Suffolk, who intended to have brought 
into Englaiid the civil law in the reign of Henry VI. Our rea~ 
ders, by confulting the title page, will find the contents of the 
remainder of this performance, to which we can, by no means,. 
annex the epithet of mafterly ; though we think it may be read 
with fome degree of improvement. Toward the clofe of his 
pamphlet, the author is an advocate for the Britifh parliament’s 
right of taxing the colonies. We fhall conclude with obferv- 
ing, that this is the performance from which a pamphlet, deli- 
vered gratis by Mr. Baker of York-itreet, is exeradied, and 
which we mentioned i in: our laft. See p. 71.) 





—— 


Vil. 7. ied Tras on the Corn-trade and Corn laws, &c. Ta which 
is addedy A Supplement, containing feveral Papers and.Caleulations 
which tend to explain and confirm what is advanced in the, fore~ 
going Tra&s. 8ve. Pr. 3s. Brotherton. 


HTS fubje&, as it much concerns our agriculture and: 
commerce, is of fo much real importance to the welfare 

and riches of this kingdom, that every thing relating to it can- 
not be examined with too much attention. Great have been 
the clamour: within thefe few years, of impending famine, of 
foreftalling and engroffing farmers, and of the mifchiefs arifing 
from the encouragement givén to the exportation of ‘corn: but 
they have been the clamours of the idle, the ignorant, the fac- 
tious, and the malevolent. By the moft fair and-accurate cal- 
culations, the price of corn, in this ifland, has ‘been conftantly 
lower fince the aé& paffed in 1689 for giving a bourty*on ex- 
ported corn, and the quantity exported has been furprizingly 
increafed. It appears, therefore, that two very important ad- 
vantages have been derived from this bounty, viz. the lowering 
the price of grain, and the encouraging of agriculture. The 
benefits 
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benefits arifing from the increafe of agriculture, are of the moft 
folid and falutary kind ; fince no members of the community 
are fo virtuous and fo healthy as thofe ew ployed in it ; and the 
produce of their labour furnifhes the indifpenfable and fubftan- 
tial neceflaries of life. Our manufactures may, from change of 
fafhion or of humour in the wearers, be returned a ufelefs load 
upon our hands ; but corn and meal are always faleable, or al- 
ways -comfumable. The great objects in view, from the regu- 
lations concerning corn, are to increafe the quantity made, and 
to render it cheap. Thefe feem to have been fully accomplithed 
by the bounty on its exportation ; and if fome lefler evils may 
have {prung from it, giving juft caufe-to popular complaint, 
they have been remedied from time to'time by the wifdom of 
parliament, without annulling the primary aét, which experi- 
ence has proved to be produétive of the moft beneficial confe- 
quences, It is, however, certain, that the price of corn, at 
home, has not kept pace, in its abatement, with the prodigi- 
ous increafe of the quantity produced. The reafons for this 
are plain and adequate. ‘The bane of luxury has extended its 
pernicious intuence among the commoneft. people, fo that they 
will eat none but the moft refined bread ; to this they have ad- 
ded the copious ufe of malt-liquors, which confume great quan- 
tities of grain; and the great increafe of money im this nation 
has diminifhed proportionably its comparative value. 

The traéts before us contain many curious, pertinent, and 
well-ftated faéts, concerning this important fubject; to examine 
which we fhall now proceed. 

The firft moft remarkable occurrence in thefe traéts, is a fuc- 
cinét view of the corn-laws down to 15 C. H. with an account 
of the progrefs of the laws to 1757, and the price of wheat. 
The methed of carrying on the -corn-trade is next confidered, 
with the provifion made by the legiflature to encourage the far- 
mer to increafe the produce, by enfuring him a living price for 
the overplus above what was demanded for the home-confump- 
tion. ‘That the farmers have it not in their power to engrofs 
fo as to injure the pnblic, is argued from the fums to be employed 
in the trade, demanding quick returns; the numbers poflefled 
of corn, and the reftrictions of merchants and corn-faétors, 
whofe intereft.it is to prevent fuch meafures. It is very juftly 
obferved, that the power invefted in the magiftrates of regulat- 
ing the price of bread, is always fufficient to remedy the fluc- 
tuations in the price of corn. The author computes, that wheat 
** muft alter four fhillings in the quarter for the price of a peck 
loaf to vary two-pence ;” and he cautions the magiftrates from 
regulating the affize upon every great variation, but rather ta 


counteract it by degrees, Concerning this he gives the follaw- 
; " ing 
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ing remarkable fa&: «‘ The magiftrates in London had, in the 
year 1757, been very ftri&, and it was thought much too hafty, 
in following every finking in the price of wheat and flour, in 
fetting the affize of bread; and fome attempts were made to 
reduce the prices of wheat and flour, by fetting the affizes of 
bread lower than the returned prices of them would bear. The 
confequence of which management was exaétly fuch, “as it is 
herein before faid, fuch proceedings, in any accidental glut in 
the market, wonld produte. Such mealmen as depended wholly 
or chiefly on the London market, feeing they were to trade on 
a much greater uncertainty than‘common, or rather to a certaith 
lofs, proceeded with great caution, and were afraid to do their 
ufual quantity of bufinefs: large quantities of corn and flour, 
which Were originally defigned for that market, never came at 
all; but were Carried to where it wag imagined they would turn to 
a better, or at leaft a-moreé certain accotnt; and miany loads 
of flour were fetched. out of London again, and fo bare was 
the city of that commodity at one time, that application was 
made to. the lords. of. the privy-council for advice*,” &c, The 
eflayift continues to explain further the nature of the corn- 
trade, to which he has fubjoined a tabulated lift of the. ftatutes 
relating to corm, both in regulating the price, allowing and 
giving a bounty on exportation, laying a duty on importation, 
and punifhing, engroflers, The eflay is followed by am appen- 
dix, containing, 4 Memorial for the royal Boroughs of Scotland in 
17575 with Objervations on the prefent. bigh Prices (in 1757) of 
Corn. Thefe contain a further illuftration of the laws regard- 
ing the corn-trade, the neceflity of modifying them according 
to the condition of crops, and of taking off the duty on im- 
portation. Some inconveniences in the manner of conducting 
the trade are remarked, the old laws are reviewed, and their 
impropricties pointed.out. It is here obferved, that ‘ Mr. King, 
a very ingenious and accurate calculator, in his calculation of 
the land produce in England, given by. Dr. Davenant, efti- 
mates, that, in a year of moderate plenty, the wheat fells at 
28s: the quarter, ryé¢ at 20s. barley at 16s. oats at's 2s.and 
peafe and beans at-zes. He hikewife. tells us, that one-tenth 
of defeé& in the harveft will raife the price of corn about three- 
tenths above the common rate, that two-tenths of defe& will. 
advance the price eight-tenths, and three-tenths. deficiency will 
advance it about ene and fix-tenths *,’ 
We have next fome Confiderations on the Laws relating to the 
Iniportation and Bxportation of Cern. . Herein is confidered the 
nicety of regulating or altering the prefent laws, the good ef- 
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fects of the bounty granted firft in 168y in,lowcring the price, 
the necefiity of havin g a thorough. knowlege of the corn-trade 
before it can be determined whether it be: proper ‘to make any 
alterations, Some.fepfible direftions are; laid down to affift.in 
the regulation of this trade ;,a table is exhibited from the regifter 
of Eton College, containing the medium -prices .of wheat and 
malt for many years ; from, which it appears, that from 1595 
to 1759, making 164 years,,the medium price, of wheat has 
been 21. 4s. ogd. per.quarter, and of malt 1l,7s. 6id. 

The following is propofed.as a table: for fixing the price of 
grain, the quarter being fuppofed to contain eight bufhels, 
Winchefter or ftatute-meafure. ! ) 

Wheat to, 36s. 7425.4 

Barley to 18s. {per quarter, ) 22s. | moderate, and - 
Rye to 24s. cheap, to, ) 28s..( |. then dear. 
Oats. fo, 12s. , 16s. 


The duties payable on eXportation for each Yort Of grain,‘ are 
given ina table, and the’ expdrtation afid”importation further 
examined. The fentiments of fome vety fenfible French wri+ 
ters in-commendati6n of out corn-laws, and the attention paid 
to them by the police of France, fo as to preduee two ediéts, 
allowing: a free ¢orn-trade, and encouraging the exportation and 


importation of that commodity, are adéhiced, to fhow the im- 
proprietyof altering our laws. The conclufion of this fenfible 
differtation is as follows’: “The purpott“of all that hath been 
faid, is this; that'asthevariety of thefeafons will always pre- 
vent the price of corn being fixed ‘by a ‘law, and could it be 
done it would be attended with inconveniences, and the at- 
tempt would difcotirdge tillage ; therefore all that can be done, 
is to regulate the matter fo, that it may-be kept in a-due me- 
dium; which our prefent’laws have done beyond expectation, 
and confequently that everjattempt to alter them, with the 
leaft probability of fuccefs, muft be made by comparing the 
ftate-of the affair before the time they were made, with the 
ftate of the affair fince they have*beem in force, which “hath 
‘been endeavoured, with what‘propriety we freely fubmit 4.? 

We come next to'the moft ‘folid-and ufeful part of this *trea- 
tife, ‘A Colle&ion of Popirs velative to the Price,“ Exportation. and 
Importation of Corn; &c. This contains, in the firft/ place, -a 
recifier of the medium price of wheat and malt in Windfor 
market, for every year from'1s95 to 1765, taken from the au- 
‘dit’books in Eton College!» From ‘this regifter it appears; ‘ that 
the prices of wheat and malt have been gradually decreafing 
finte the bounty upon €xportation was granted, as our readers 
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will fee from, the following concife view, taken from the col- 
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This difference i$ in itfelf fo trivial, that it might be thought 
unworthy mention, were we not, at the fame time, to remem- 
ber that the value’ of money is prodigioufly diminifhed, and 
the exportation of grain exceedingly increafed. ‘The work be- 
fore us furnifhes the moft convincing‘ teftimony, drawn from an 
account laid before :the parliament of the quantity of -barley, 
malt, oatmeal, srye;and wheat, exported from the»year 1696 
to 1764. From thefe ‘tables, it appears, that from the year 
1697 to 1764,:therehave been exported in all of 


| ae 
Batley © —— “23543,096 6- 
Malt — 13,653,186 6 
Oatineal —— 67,186 4 
Rye —- ‘2,488,206 z 
Wheat’ ——= 1453325435 3 


To thefe tables of the exports is fubjoined a fimilar view of 
the bounties given, which, upon an average, have amounted 
to the annual fum of 89,1021. 7 S- 9d, upon the annual export 
of 487,411 qr. 3°b. of grain. It would haye given us great 
pleafure, fays this. ufeful writer, to have been able to have 
begun the foregoing: accounts from’ 1689, when the bounty 
took place ; but we do not find them made up further back : 
and it is moft probable, that before 1697, the export was not 
confiderable enough for notice ; as a courfe of nine years cannot 
be thought too long to have elapfed, before the laws could 
operate fo far as to enable us to export any material quantity, 
who, before they took place, ufed to be reckoned confiderable 
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importers. ‘ This affertion concerning the importation of corti; 
was before authenticated by the following extract from a letter 
written by Mr. Howel, afterwards clerk of the council, dated 
Sept. 7, 161g. ** Tis true, England hath a good ‘repute abroad 
for her fertility; yet be our harvefts never fo kindly, and our 
crops never fo plentiful, we have every year commonly fome 
grains from thence, (France) or from Dantzic and other places, 
imported by the inerchant *.” 

We have refeérved this to the prefent place, that we may fhow 
our readers, in the following comparative ‘tables, the whole 
exports and imports fince the bounty on the former, that is, 
from the year t697 to 1765; which ftands, as follows, im quar- 
ters and bufhels : 

EXPORTS. 

Qr, 

Barley —- 25543,096 
Malt —- 13,653,186 
Oatmeal  - —— 127,056. 
Rye —- 2,488,206 
Wheat —— 1453329435 
Oats —— 0,090,080 


IMPORT S. 7 
Barley — 753219 
Malt —— 00,000 
Oatmeal —_—— 21,643 
Rye : | 199,884 
Wheat 283,441 
Oats - ¥;0115755 


From this view, it appears, at once, how very greatly om’ 
exports have éxceeded our imports, in evety fpeties of grain 
except oats, of which we import a confiderable quantity, with- 
out any exportation to balance it. After the tables concern- 
ing the grain imported, we have a calculation of what.has been 
gained and faved’to the ‘nation fince the bounty began to ope- 
rate ; which proves, that, upon an average, the total gained 
and faved annually, for the firft niné years, are 314,861]. 3s. 1d. 
for twenty further, 490,4671. 8s. zd. for the twenty follow- 
ing years, 654,0241. gs. 7d. and for the nineteen laft years, 
94729541. 9s. 7d. . 3 | 

The author procéeds next to calculate the quantity of each 
grain that is confumed in Britain, and by comparing that with 
the exports, imports, and produce, to fhew what proportion 
they bear fo each other.’ From thefe calculations, the author 
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obferves, that ‘ The export is bare one thirty-/econd part of the 
confumption, one thirty-third of the growth, exclufive of the feed, 
one shirty-fxth part including the feed, and not near one third 
of the /eed itfelf, fuppofing it only one tenth of the growsh!: per 
did even the higheft year ever known, the year 1750, when 
the amount of the export was 1,500,220 qr. furpafs the feed 
one twelfth part, and yet what prodigious benefit hath the na- 
tion reaped from the exportation. The import hath been about 
a five hundred and feventy-frft part of the confumption and one 
eighteenth of the export, and never equalled but-a very. {mall 
part of the growth, The growth, exclufive of the feed, which 
to fave deduction we here omit, exceeds the confumption only 
about one ¢hirty-fourth, which confirms what is advanced, and 
fhews how much they are miftaken, who talk of one year’s 
growth ferving two, three, or four ; which is the error of many 
fenfible men, and judicious writers *, &c. 

Thefe obfervations are of fuch utility, that we thought pro- 
per to quote them here for the benefit of our readers, as well 
as to fhew the merit of the work before us; to which we muft 
refer thofe who would with to fee the calculations from which 
thefe inferences are drawn. To the feveral pieces we have now 
reviewed, is addcd a fupplement, containing further illuftra- 
tions on this fubje&t. In it are confidered magazines, particu- 
larly thofe of Berne in Switzerland, for corn and wine. It ap- 
pears, from what'is here faid concerning thofe magazines, that 
they do as effectually provide againft a fcarcity with shem, as our 
corn-laws have done with us. Wehave here too.an account of 
the approbation beftowed on our corn-laws. by fome eminent 
French authors, with fome late edi&s, publifhed in France, to 
encourage the growth of corn in that kingdom. ‘The fupple- 
ment concludes with a computation of the number of people in 
England and. Wales; in what proportion the diferent grains are 
confumed ; in what quantities the feveral forts of grain are 
employed annually ; ; and, Jaftly, the number of houfes and i in- 
habitants in London and Paris, with the quantity of corn con- 
fumed in each. 

Such are the materials which conftitute the work before us, 
and which, for their accuracy and importance, we think 
worthy the higheft commendation. It is hardly poflible to 
do them fufficient juftice within the narrow limits to which 
we are circumfcribed; but we flatter ourfelves with having 
given fuch a view of them, as will induce our readers to perufe 
the work itfelf, fo as to inform themfelves on a fubjeét to us all 
fo ufeful and interefting, Whilit agriculture flourifhes among 
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us, we muft be a happy and opulent people; and the moft ef- 
fectual method of fecuring its prefent and promoting its future 
profperity, is to protect the corn- trade, on which it fo mach de- 
pends. . 


s 





= 


1X. An impartial view of Englith Agriculture, from permitting the 
Exportation of Corn, in the Year 1063, to theprefent Time. ato. 
Pr, is. Kearfly. 


HIS writer is a fenfible advocate for continuing the 

exportation of corn, the utility of which we have juft 
feen fo fully eftablifhed in a former pamphlet. ‘ The export- 
corn trade, fays this author, is, I apprehend, the moft valua- 
ble and beneficial trade we at prefent poflefs. It is all neat 
produce of this country, being different from almoft every 
other, unalloyed with any foreign commodity. It is an uni- 
verfal provifion for the induitrious poor all over the kingdom, 
whereas manufactures colle& infinite numbers into particular 
places, impolitically overfilling this, and other great: towns, 
while the country in general is in danger of being uninhabited. 
The growing fuch large quantities for-foreign markets, fecure 
us. ina great meafure from a poffibility of famine, to which 
this country was in former times equally liable with her neigh- 
bours. It is avery confiderable encouragement to the navy. It 
contributes to relieve the !and-holder, who, by being encum- 
bered with all your general taxes, and a particular addition of 
four fhillings on his rent-roll, is perhaps the moft oppreffed of 
any manin the kingdom. It is a certain trade, not Hike moft 
manufactures, dependant on whim-and fafhion, but affected 
only by the feafons, and as they will continue precarious in fo- 
reign countries, fo we may depend on their continuing to want 
the fame quantity of grain; and of courfe the fame large fums 
of money will by this means be brought into the kingdom.’ 
Thefe are obfervations which deferve .particular attenticn, fince 
our very being depends on encouraging agriculture in a much 
higher degree than manufacures. 

The laws relative to the exportation of corn are next enume- 
rated. Upon thefe the author obferves, ‘ that if the wifdom of 
former parliaments had not promoted the exportation, and by 
encreafing the confumption reduced the price, it is-very reafona- 
ble to conclude, that grain would havé rofe in proportion to all 
other country commodities, fuch as beef, mutton, pork, . but- 
ter, cheefe, milk, &c. which have doubled within thefe twenty-five 
years, and are treble the price they were in 1688, when wheat at 
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fib -cight fhillings, is called a fiw price, which at prefent is reck- 
oned extravagantly dear. If, again, ‘calture Had not been proto- 
ted by eftablithing the exportation on advantageous terms to the 
farmer, grain muit have rofe in the ‘ame proportion as other things ; 
and initead of the average price of wheat being thirty thillings, 
only half the price at that time ; it muit, at leaft, have been fix 
pounds, which is no more than double.’ This reafoning feems to 
be extremely juit, and will carry the more force with it when 
we confider the very great difference between the value of mo- 
ney now and a century patft. 

The author next cenfures, with much juftice, the ipnorant. 
and interefted clamour of many, who endeavour to prepoflefs 
the people ‘againft fo beneficial a ‘trade as the exportation of 
corn derives to this country, by the moft groundlefs apprehen- 
fions of its occafioning a famine. ‘* Let any rational man, 
fays he, impartially confider the exportation as the promoter of 
agriculture, and he wil! find that no fet of people are more in- 
terefted in its fuccefs, than the body of poor throughout the 
whole kingdom. However numefotts’ ouf manufaétures, yet 
there are more than ten times the number employed and main- 
tained by hufbandry. At the very’ leaft, every hundred acres 
fupports two families, befides the infinite numbers of artizans, 
whofe whole dependance for "bread fs on the profperity of the 
corn trade ; fuch as plough-makers, wheelwrights, black-finiths, 
collar-makers, &c. and every countty trader. Such a meafure 
(the ftoppage of exportation) may give’bread, at a lower rate, - 
for a {mall time, to the inhabitants of London, but ‘will pro- 
bably deprive the country poor of their bread for their whole 
lives.’ It is mofft certain, that thé number of people employed 
in hufbandry, not only exceeds greatly thofe who manufa&ture | 
in number, but fill more in virtue and real worth to the com- 
munity. The manufacturers, generally fpeaking, are a fet of 
debauched, wicked, turbulent’ peop‘e’; are ‘conftantly raifing 
their wages, which amount to mtith’ more than their fupport 
requires, whereby they are enabled to fpend’ much in liquor, 
which makes -them on every occafion’ the leaders of riots, 
to the great injury of the community, and the difturbance 
The clamotir's of fuch people ought al- 


of good government. 


ways to be difcouraged. 
To fhow the ill- confequences attending a ftoppage of ex- 


ortation, the author gives us the following inftance : * In the 
middle, of February, 1757, the parliament, in obedience_ to 
popular clamour, ftopped the exportation of ‘corn, and the: dif- 
tillery : at that time wheat was about forty-fix fhillings ; be- 
fore the end of the month, it rofe to fifty ee ; in March 
K 4 it 
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it was fifty-fix fhillings; in April fixty fhillings ; in May and 
June fixty-three fhillings; and fo continued, till .a plentiful 
harveft reduced it tq about fifty ; at which price it remained 
the whole year.’ 7 

This pamphlet concludes with the following juft and fenfible 
obfervations : ‘* From thefe particulars, and hiftorical deductions, 
fays the author, I may venture to conclude, that neither the 
intereft of the farmer, or the country in general, is the leaft 
attended to by the opponents of the exportation; nor is it all 
to be wondered at, when we find that the oppofition comes 
from the fhop-keepers in London and Southwark. The farmer, 
like every other trader, muft have a fufficient profit, or he can- 
not go on long ; the working his ground is equally expenfive 
in fcarce and plentiful years ; in both he pays the fame rent, 
keeps the fame number of horfes, has as many fervants and la- 
bourers, is burthened with the fame heavy taxes, and muft 
provide himfelf and family with the neceffaries of life; by the 
difference of feafons, his grounds at one time produce twice the 
quantity they do at another; in a favourable year, an acre of 
wheat may contain four quarters, in a bad one, not two: what 
is the poor farmer to do? Is he to fell at the fame price, whe- 
ther he has much or little ? The expe@ting any thing fo ftrange, 
is more like Quixots than London tradefinen ; however, I be- 
lieve, the farmer may agree, that if the corporation of Lon- 
don, or the inhabitants of Southwark, can produce a fingle 
member of theirs that a& on this principle, and prefers ruin ta 
advancing his goods in. dear times, for fear of diftreffing the 
poor, he may venture to let this noble {pirited tradefman, when 
found, fix the price of his grain; but till they aé& on thefe prin- 
ciples, they fhould let the farmer have fome return for his toil 
and expence.” 

The indolence of tradefnen, and the luxury in which they 
live, produce in them but too frequently pride and avarice ; 
they look with contempt on the laborious life and fimpler liv- 
ing of the farmer, without ever queftioning the propriety of fa- 
crificing his intereft to their own. If corn be dear, the farmer 
is charged with extortion and engrofling, at the fame-time that 
it is made a plea for exorbitantly raifing the price of their wares : 
but whoever confiders how infinitely more valuable the in- 
duftrious farmer is to the community tham the indolent fhop- 
keeper, will always be averfe to join the latter in his unjuft cri- 
minations of the former.—-The pamphlet before us, with the 
former on the fame fubjeé, will be found a very fufficient de- 
lence of the exportation of corn, 
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%, The Demagogue, By Theophilus Thora, Eg; gfe, Pr. as. 6d, 
| Robiafon and Roberts, - , 


HIS author feems to aim his fatire at a certain popular 
leader, though with what juftice we fhall not prefiume to 
determine. We cannot, however, refufe him the merit of be- 
ing a keen and fpirited poet. He brandifhes the fcourge with 
the air of a juftice of peace rather than of a beadle, and feems 
to have borrowed it from the monument of Juvenal. The fol- 
lowing quotation, though long, we are perfuaded, will not ap- 
pear tedious to our readers, who from thence may form fome 
idea of the author’s impartiality, fince he thus paints the more 
early part of the life of him whom he has chofen for the fubje& 
of his fatire. ' 
‘ Yet ert from patient flumber fatire wakes, 
And brandifhes th’ avenging fcourge of fnakes ; 
Yet ere her eyes, - with lightning’s vivid ray, 
The dark receffes of his heart difplay | 
Let candour own th’ undaunted pilot’s power, 
Felt in fevereft danger’s trying hour! = 
Let truth, confenting with the trump of fame, 
His glory, in aufpicious ftrains, proclaim! © — 
He bade the tempeft of the battle roar, 
That thunder’d o’er the deep from fhore' to fhore. 
How oft, amid the horrors of the war, ‘°° 
Chain’d to the bloody wheels of danger’s-car, 
How oft my bofom at thy name has glow’d, 
And from my beating heart applaufe beftow’d ! 
Applaufe, that, genuine as the bluth of youth, 
Unknown to guile, was fanétify’d by truth ! 
How oft I bleft the Patriot’s honeft ‘rage, 
‘That greatly car’d to lafh the guilty age; : 
That, rapt with zeal, pathetic, bold, and ftrong, — 
Roll'd the full tide.of eloquence along ; 
That power’s big torrent brav’d with manly pride, * 
And ail corruption’s venal arts defy’dt © 
When from.afar thofe penetrating eyes ’ 
Beheld each fecret hoftile fcheme arife; _ 
Watch’d every motion of the faithlefs foe, 
Each plot o’erturn’d, and baffled every blow: 
A fond enthufiaft, kindling at thy name, 
I glow’d in fecret with congenial flame ; 
While my young bofom, to deceit unknown, 
Believ’d all real virtue thine alone. 
‘ There was a time, ere yet his confcious heart 
Durft from the hardy path of truth depart, 


While 
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While yet with generous fentiment it glow’d, 

A ftranger to corruption’ s flippery road ; 

‘There was a time our Patriot durft avow 

Thofe honeft maxims he defpjfes now. 

How did he then his country’s wounds bewail, 
And at th’ infatiate German vulture rail ! 
Whofe cruel talons Albion’s entrails tore, 
Whofe hungry maw was glutted with her gore ! 
The mifts of error, that in darknefs held 

Our reafon, like the fun, his voice difpel’d. 
And lo! exhaufted, with no power to fave, 
We view Britannia panting on the wave; 
Hung round her neck, a milftone’s ponderous weight 
Drags down the ftruggling victim to her fate ! 
While horror at the thought our bofom feels, 
We blefs the’man this horror who reveals.’ 


We fhall forbear. the unpleafing tafk of making any com- 
mentaries upon this picture. Our poet is’ no friend to the 
groupe of authors, politicians, printers, and bookfellers, that 
figured upon a late occafion which was thought to be. inter- 
efting to the liberty of the prefs; nor does he fpare the me- 
mory of Churchill, or the name of Wilkes. The fimilarity he 
has difcovered between a Florentine and his Englifh demagogue, 
might, we think, have been omitted; for, if we are not mif- 
taken, it has been remarked before, 


The author cenfures Mr. P— very feverely for efpoufing the 
caufe of the Americans in the colonial difputes ; ; and gives us 
the following ludicrous defcription of his eee s in the Houfe of 
Commons on that occafion, 


‘ Methinks I hear the bellowing Demagogue 
Dumb-founding declamations difembogue, 
Expreffions of immeafurable length, 

Where pompous jargon fills the place of ftrength ; 
Where fulminating, rumbling eloquence, 

With loud theatric rage, bombards the fenfe ; 
And words, deep-rank’d in horrible array, 
Exafperated metaphors convey ! 

With thefe auxiliaries, drawn up: at large, 

He bids enrag’d fedition beat the charge ; 

From England’s fanguine hope his aid withdraws, 
And litts to guide in infurrection’s caufe. 

And lo! where, in her facrilegious hand, 

The parricide lifts high her burning brand! 

Goa, while the yet fufpends her impious aim, 
With thofe infernal lungs aroufe the flame ! 
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Tho’ England merits not her leaft regard, : 
Thy friendly voice gold boxes fhall’ remedy 
Arife, embark! prepare thy martial car,“ 
‘To lead her armies, and provoke the war!’ 
Rebellion waits, impatient of delay, 
Thy fignal, her black enfigns to difplay.’ 


Upon the whole, there is more true poetry, and fatire in 
this Demagogue, than in fome of the laft publithed pieces of 
Churchill. 





rhs i . ee 


XI. The. Hiftory of Sir Charles Beaufort. Containing the Gendine 
and Interefting Memoirs of a Family of DiftinGion in the South of 
England. Difplaying. the Mijferies that may -atife from a@ing 
contrary to that petuliar Chara@er which Nature has given te 
both the Sexes. In 2aVols, 2mo. Pr. 6s. Lownds: 


HIS performance, which is in the Richardfonian manner, © 

has exhaufted all the improbabilities and incredibilities 
of incidents, perfons, and charaéters, which we. have fo often 
cenfured in modern novel and romance writing, and yet the au- 
thor is one of thofe who can tell a wild unnatural ftory, in a fo- 
ber ferious manner. His hero, Beaufort, (who, before the end 
of the work, fucceeds his brother in his eftate. and title of ba- 
ronet) drops into the narrative, which is all of the, epiftolary 
kind, like atrue knight-errant,’ by delivering his, miftrefs,. one 
mifs Minors, in the midft of a wood, where fhe was bound, 
gagged, and ready to be cairied off by"two' ruffians, one of 
whom our hero wounds, bet is wounded “himfelf; the’ other 
runs away, and Beaufort remains mafter of the field and ‘the 
lady. 

Such of our readers as are converfant in this kind wf writing, 
may fwear by this time that the lady’s houfe is nop far off ; that 
fhe is accompanied thither by her deliverer; that he is per- 
feétly well received by her father and mother; that while his 
wounds are curing, the lady and gentleman difcover that the 
Mufes, the Graces, the Cupids, and the happy hand of Jove had 
exerted all their powers in forming each other; and confe- 
quently—that they are fmitfen with a mutual and violent paf- 
fion. We fhall not detain our reader with a defcription of the 
fituation, the building, and.furniture of the houfe, all which 
he may be very fure is elegant, nor of the, company reforting 
to it, which is of the mixed kind, It is fufficient to fay, that 
one Mafon, a moft complete villain, courts, mifs Minors, who 
reje‘is his fuit. Mifs Stanhope,-a woman of great for- 
tune, but with qualities that can enter into the compofition 
only ofa female fiend, falls alfo in love with Beaufort ; but finds 

herfelf 
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herfelf neglected. Both of them refolve to enjoy the objeéts of 
their wifhes at any rate; and alimoft in the fame manner. Mafon 
kidnaps and carries off mifs Minors from Colcheiter to Hendon ; 
and we need entertain no doubt of the noble refiftance fhe 
made to the addrefles and violence of her ravifher. He en- 
trufts her to the care of fome infernal beings of her own fex, 
who had been trained in mad-houfes; and becaufe mifs would 
not comply, they beat, thump, and pinch her fo, that fhe 
fails into a fever, and her life is defpaired of. She is fome-how 
or other removed to another lodging, where fhe difcovers who 
fhe is, recovers from her illnefs, and regains her liberty. 

Milfs Stanhope not only contrives to kidnap Beaufort in the 
fame manner, but by a train of circumftances and forged let- 
ters, infpires Mr. Minors, and his family, with a very unfa- 
‘wourable opinion of his perfon and morals. Beaufort’s fate is 
hard indeed! After being confined in the moit cruel, barbarous 
manner, he is carried pinioned and hand.-cuffed in a poft-chaife 
from place to place, till he is put op board a fhip, and brought 
to fome part of the continent (but meither he nor the reader 
knows where) and fhut up a prifoner in an old caftle. We 
ought, however, to have previoufly mentioned that he was {e- 
yeral times attended by mifs Stanhope, who pretended the had 
been carried off in the fame manner; but her behaviour i in the 
old caftle makes him fufpect that fle’ is the author of his cap- 
tivity. Her paffion throws her into a terrible ftate both of 
body and mind, and by her arts fhe prevails on Beaufort’ to 
Jofe in her arms the. memory of mifs Minors, Jn a converfa- 
tion they have together, he refufes to hate mifs Minors ; upon 
which mifs Stanhope again claps him up in a poft-chaife muf- 
fied and bound, hurrjes him to Rome, where fhe delivers him 
up to be roafted in the fires of the Inquifition, from which 
he is with great difficulty delivered by a cardinal he had been 
formerly acquainted with in Italy. Mifs Stanhope then becomes 
liis prifoner, but artfully efcapes from him, and by her diabo- 
lical management, which, by the bye, is full of abfurdities, 
excites freth diftrefles and perfecutions againft the two lovers, 
tijl mifs Minors is driven mad, and dies, while Beaufort goes 
abroad in defpair, and is killed. 

Such are the outlines of this novel, which will, we doubt not, 
fully juftify our character of it, The dialogue i is, in general, 
forced and affected. ‘The author appears in almoft all his men 
and women, by an impertinent difplay of learning, and falfe 
applications of criticifm. The only charaéter in the whole 
which is tolerably fupported is that of Beaufort’s fifter, a lady 
who deals in natural and experimental philofophy, but even 
that is not original. 

MonTHLY 
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12, The Life and Opinions of Triftram Shandy, Gent., Vol. IX, 
Sve. Pr. 25:64. Durham. 
E Jearn from the news-papers, that this is. not the produc- 
tidn of the Rev. Mr.S-———: however, we may venture td 
affert, that the author has deprived that gentleman of the epithet 
of inimitable. It is peculiar to him to write in a manner that we 
eat’ as little criticize as we can defcribe the clouds of laft year*. 
When we are reading his work, his meaning is {6 flippery that’ 
we Catinot even analyfe its contents : here we have him, there 
we have him, and we have him tio whete.” We mutt, however, 
do juftice to the volume before us, and own that’ we perceive 
fome meaning in it, however unable we are to exprefs it. Dr. 
Quierpo and’ Mr. Bump, the apothecary, ‘aré ‘Véry hamoroufly 
defcribed ; but the ftoty of the phyfician ‘WHS tight take his 
place wherever he pleafed, beedule he was of:né eftabiiftied 
church, is fo very trite that we think it uaworthy even of Tri- 
ftram; and the reafon the porter gives for it is to the laft de- 
greejindgceaty *: Then’ walk in; and you may.go.whefevet you 
pleafe, for in my father’s houfe_are many manfions,’. 

The advances made by uncie Toby to the widow Wadman, 
and their courtthip, with the defcription of Dr. Macnamara,, 
and the humours of Mr. Jeacock the pigeon-fancier, are admi- 
rable, efpecially the Jatter; yet we doubt whether thofe paf- 
fages, however entertaining, can atone for the ribaldry and 
indelicacies which occur in other parts of the volume, 


‘ fi AOR MeO 
13. The Rights of Parliament vindicated, ot Occafion of the late 
Stamp-A&. In wbich is expoftd the CanguS of the American 
Colenifts. Addreffid to all the Peapleof Great Britain. Sve. 
_ Pris. . Almon, ' tat Mp east d 
This writer is an advocate for the authority of’ the Britith 
parliament if impofing ftamp-daties. He’ feems to be tolera- 
bly Well Vérfed in the confticuent parts’ of fhe’ legiflature ; but 
fhe putilie, probably, before this Review can be read, will re- 
étive a more auguft determination of the’ queftion than any 
that tan come from a private hand, Paige ar pie 


—" 





= See yol, XIX. p. 65. 
14. 4 
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14. 4 plain and feafonable Addre/s to the Freeholders of Great Bri- 
tain, on the prefent Pofiure of Affairs in America. 80. Pr. 6d. 
Richardfon agd Urquhart. 


This a ftupid, abufive, common 1 -place declamation againft 
Mr. P, on account of his fingular behaviour in the cafe of the 
American ftamp a&.° In fome places i¢ is perfonal; and even' 
infults the infirmities of the great commoner. 


15. The Anfwer to a'Colone?s Letter. By a wooden- legged Soldier 
in Gloucefterfhire. Wherein fome American matters ate flightly 
* touched upon. 8v0. Pr. 15. Main. 


A good deal of, private Leveliine mingles in this com-. 
pofition, the author of. which figns himfelf, Hildebrand Oak- 
tree, He. feems to hint at fome abufes that have been pra@ifed. 
in North- America, on which he is, very, farcaftic, and, we are 
afraid, with tog much reafon. 


16, The Adyenturt of a Bale of Goods JStom America, in comfeguence 
of the Stamp-4@. 8vo, Pr. 6d, Almon. 


“This flimfy performance, which feems calculated ‘to favoar 
the repeal of the ftamp- ad, is not’ without humour. | 


¥7./ The = of Heraldry. By Mark aoe i og mat Sur. 
oe Pro 6s. ‘Newbery. | , 


‘Without ‘entering into any difcuffion as to" the impropriety of 
teo general a purfuit of the fludy of heraldry in a commercial 
couttry, it is certain, that the Britifh and Irith nobility and gen- 
try have as good a right as any in Europe to value themfelves 
upon the a(chievements of their forefathers, Heraldry révyives. 
the idea of thofe atchievements to pofterity, and ‘undoubtedly 
has its ule, by exciting, in a gpaetog mind, an emulation to 
equal the virtues of its anceftors.. With regard to the: ‘per- 
formance before ‘us, it is chieflycommendable for-its perfpi- 
cuity, method, and-correétne!s. -. But though the author has 
quoted a number of heraldical writers, both: foreign and ‘do- 
meftic, he feems to have omitted the chief, we mean, Nifit, 

_, Mr Porny, in. his. firtt chapter, begios his work, by treating 
of the definition, origin, and satay. of heraldry and arms. 
He gives us their different, their effential,. and integral parts, 
their borders,, their modern differences, with a great variety of 
examples, neatly engraved. He arranges all the different kinds 
of arms under their proper heads, and takes notice of the no- 
ble families whofe names occur under thofe heads; and at the 
clofe of his work he gives a di€tionary of the technical terms of 
the 
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the art.. As the nature,of the work does not admit of any ex- 
trad, we muft refer our reader to the original; and to a ftu- 
dent ‘of heraldry, who cultivates it for amufément or curiofity, 
it will be found an agreeable and ufeful wade mecum. | 


‘18... folemn and publig Appeal'to.Magna:Charta, \and the Commen 
Law.of England, upon the fubje@ of Inheritance to the Lands of 
Intefiates by Defcent ;\and alfa. relative to.a genuine Cafe annexed. 
Humbly inferibed to the Right Honourable and Howourable the Fudges 
of England. By.a Gentleman of the Middle Temple. 410, Pr. 


3s-, Brotherton, : a 


The author of this extraordinary performance addrefles him 
felf tothe  ‘Houfe ‘of?Commons, and-tells them, * That’he ig 
fecond fon'of Edward Pakenham, Jate-of Pakenham Hall} ini the 
county of Weftmeath, and kingdom of ‘Ireland, dec. - who, ‘while 
attending’ on his’ duty in'parliament, (as kiight “of the 'Miirey 
died fuddenly of an apoplexy, inteftate, ‘on’ of about the’ year’ 
r723, leaving this complainant’s elder brother, Thomas,’ (the 
ptefent lord Longford) and himfelfp the only farviving fons,’ 
minors; under'the ‘age of‘ ten years.t He complains; that ‘his 
father was, at the time of bis-deceafe, poffefied of a real: eftate, 
which his elder brother now inherits in sight of primogeniture, 
notwithftanding a ftatute made in the 12th’ of Charles IIc. 24, 
¢ whereby-all Norman, tenures, together -with~ the. fruits- atrd 
confequences thereof, patty: prefent, and’ to come, are totally 
abolithed and taken away.’ He next complains, that, to!-hi¢ 
great lofs and damage, be’ finds himfelf (notwithRandidg thé 
faid’ a&) 'difinherited® of talk’ and‘ every ‘part of fuch lands; cas 
were left’ ‘free’ from fettlenient, or devile,sat the deceafe of thig 
father; 'as aforefaid’s ther tiviety of which’ he vluiins’as hitedige, 
lawfal und undoubted “birthright ; bat car obtain’ no relief? inv 
the iifual courfé of law proteddings, otcafioned (4s belie: 
ftruéted) .by a certain’ mode, of itheritance; implicitly. adopted 
from'Norman tenures, whereby the-lands of inteftates are fuf- 
fered:‘to pafs by defgent ‘to primogeniture folely ;> a meafare 
which: (he *fubmits) cannot appear authorized ‘by: the! seeps 
mentallaws orconftitutiom of England’ tis 

As we'have no legiflative authority out’ of the botridaries, of 
Parnaffus, we* fhall not: pretend to give jadgatent in the:, dif. 
pute:between the ‘two* brothers; ina point which, we believe, 
never’ was before controverted in England or freland. ‘Alb we 
fhall fay of the perfofmance before us’ is, that’ although thé 
author may fail of ¢onvincing his reader, he cannot fail of in- 
ftructing him in feveral yery curious and eonftitutional points of 

the 
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the laws relating to ficceflions. It is fall fraught with @ va: 
riety of records, quotations, and reafonings; bur how far they 


are applicable to the author’s cafe; we will hot pretend to de 
termine, 


19. A candid Examination of a Pamphlet, entitled; An impartial 
>) Fiew of Brigitth Agriculture, froot permitting’ the Exportation J 
Gorn: By the Author of the Leers in tht Gutenctr, figned, A 

Fricid to tht Poor, Bv0. Pr. is. Wilkie. 


‘This éxamination is condu@ted by one of thote ubinformed 
and clamorous gentry, whom the author of, the pamphlet to 
which this is an anfwér fo juftty. cenfures, " Iaveétive again ft 
that writer, and perverfion. of his arguments, are the prevail~ 
ing ptinciples ia this pesformancee The \ligentionnels of. the: 
prefs has now rifer to fuch excels, that the molt. uleful, writers, 
cannot efcape its malevolence, The writer, before us pretends. 
to have undertaken. the caufe of the. dificefied. poor; but, 
he has not proved thatthe poor are difireffed, or that.their di 
firels arifes from the expottation of corn 3. indeed, the two fors 
mier writers have fufficiently demonftrated.that it-has. she cote: 
trary effect. By the poor he probably means the rabble ef Lan: 
don, than whom there exifts not a more abandoned and turbu« 
lent fet of people;, and whofe clamors fhould be as. feldem. re+ 
garded as they are rarely juft. We thall give. one {pecinten frenr 
this writer, and.let the reader form his, owa.judgment.of hima 
‘ Ata time, fays he, when the univerfal,cry of: the poor, the: 
honelt induftrious mechanics, manufaGurers, abd labourersy 
founding and réfounding from every. part of England, as well 
as the metropolis, has happily reached the ears: of. our augalt 
legiflature, and prevailed fo far as to attra& the fetious attention 
of the reprefentatives of the people, as to engage them to miake 
a rapid progrefs towards the relief of their diftrefied confine 
énts, you, in your {wperior wifdom, have burfted forth, as from 
an ambufcadé, witha whole volley of your artillery, a pdchpous 
declamation, calculated to defeat, by furprifey thé good: irtten? 
tions of one branch. of our legiflature towards the: pdor' and 
middling people, and fo infinuate to the other branehds! of:the 
legifldture the moéft fupercitious contempt of the united: voice of 
the people; and that becoming attention and segard fhévwn by 
the reptefentatives to the juft complaints of their conftituents.’ 
After this .warliké exdérdiom, we have .ventused to follow: this 
Drawcanfir threugh his paarphiet, and are clear in opinion; 
that he has reverfedthe poet’s direétion, whith exhorts; - 


¢ Non fomum ex fulpore, fed ex fund dare’ tacem.’ 
20. As 
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20, Ai Pfftiy obi thé Nature’ ahd MABE of aférsaining the fpecifer’ 
 Bbidees of Propritzots;' ipod the ‘Inclofure of tombion Fitlds, Wib’ 
- Oe sbHlths pie tb? Liconceniences' of open Pidlds, ‘and upon rhe 
» OBjESibns to TBP Piblofiire, particularly ds far ai they rélate'sd rb’ 
© Pubhe'and the Poor.” 800. “Pr. 86d. Payiie. 

lip liogi 220M 4S } i od : So1G. 3179 
‘The farther improvement and extenfion, of agriculture is the. 

obje& of , this, pamphlet; and it feems to. be, well. calculated ; 

for fo ¢pGrable a purpole. The great quantity, of, common 
land in, Eogitnd hes dong been confidered as, injurious; and.nos. 
thing ‘Arikes an abferving ftranger mare than this defe@, in our, 
fyftem. ., This effayitt confiders firft the particular nature and, 
tenure, of open fields, and explaing the inconveniences, that ate 
tend them, . He ynext enters into the queftion concegping t 
inclofing thefe commons, points opt the advantages that, mould 
refult from ib fa,the, public, recites fairly the arguments which, 
have beea .prodnced, again{t inclofures, and refutes them in @, 
omy ftisfa€tory .maner. ,, His arguments on this head. {cem to, 
be fo, candid agd. weighty, as to carry convidion with thems, 
After having thys-endeayoured to eftablith the utility, of forme. 
ing inclofures on, the common, lands, he proceeds pext to treat 
af the method ordaiged: by, the legiflazure for conftituting in-. 
clofures, and to lay.dowm the feveral ftepa;to.be taken previous 
to, the partition or: allotment of common fields. \The vfual 
method of afeertaining.the quality or eftimation of open fields, 
is next explaingds,in which it is obferved, that, the office of 
forming. this: eftjmation is fometimes undertaken by commil- 
fioners themfelyes, but more frequently by fome neighbouring 
farmers mentioned im the act, or chofen by the prbpiittol: with 
cohfent of the commiffioners, for that parpofe.. ‘The propet 
manner-of making the firvey.is next diretted ; after yhich the” 
power of the cofaptiffioners and their duty is ernitined.. ‘From 
this he proceeds to comfider particularly how inclofutes may be 
helt tmproved; which’ leads-him to.a difcuffion of the herbage 
or rights of pafture in common: or open fields, andthe method 
of. providing. for) them, upon forming inclofures.” The next fub- 
je of enquiry is concerning the abfolute and comparative, va- 

lue of tythes ia common fields, and theif proportidn‘of im- 
provement upon inclofuré; which is folléwed ‘by an éxplana- 
tion of the method of allotting eftites) and ‘fences upon the in= 

clofure on common. fields. The authos gives us gf “fome fen- 
fible refledtions relative to tlie laying out roads On" Hew ineld- 
fates; with the proper affizes and bréauth thaf fhould bé* al- 

lotted to them, ‘After having thus givens fommaty,’ tcligh a 

very inftruQivey view of the feveral tranfaGions and principles 

on which an exchangé of open-field property for inclofed iy 
Vou. XXI. February, 17 66. L founded, 
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founded, the eflay is concladed with pointing out fome of. the 
abules which have crept into. the condu@ of fuch bufinefs. 
Thefe ftri@tures are comprehended 1 in fome general oblervations 
upon the commoa method of tranfaéting inelofure bills, and in 
what it mig ‘At be improved, with the neceffity of, redreffing a 
grievance arifing ” from the increafe of expences in this tranf- 
attiow. °© "The common objections, fays ‘the author, again 
intlofdres admit of an’ eafy and’ fhort‘anfwer. “Can there ‘be’ 
wart of ¢mployment, when the'prices of all "kinds of labour 
are continually advancing? How is it poffible that provifiors 
Cat? be rendetéd fearcet by that which indtéafes” the quantity of 
therh ?' Cih the number of people be diminithed, as the conve!’ 
miences of ‘life are miiltiplied ? Thefe are very abfurd confé-' 
qitences t6°draw from inclofutes.,——* As to'the advanced price 
of /prévifions, the rodt of rhat is to be'elewhete’ fought for$ 
and as fat as it is the ‘unavoidable confequénté of ‘the incteafe 
of inhabitants, the flourifhing trade; ‘and the extendéd empire 
of Great Britain, let not’ Englithmen répine’ at it: Our de- 
ménds, mutt be expected to rie in ‘proportiotr to our wealth, 
and the markets mutt be‘regulated’ by the quantiry°of the proe 
dug and the demands. But if we make'a right ufe ofthe means 
Which Providence basput into’ our hands;we have yer abundant 
fources of fupply within’ ‘ourfelves. Fertility of foit and tem: 
perature of climate are bleffings which the bounteous Author of 
nature has beftowed upon this ifland imgreat perfection: If thefe 
were feconded by the induftry and fpirit of the-inhabitanrs,"ex- 
eited in the cultivation of our waftes, andfn thé improvenient 
of our cultivated lands; and.if the Gilaivcud of our hufband- 
men were rendered fuccefsful by rain from Heaven and fruitful 
Seafons, the fcene would be foon ‘every where changed from bar- 
ren and dreary profpetts, into the more pleafin appearances of 
fulnefs and plenty.— The folds would be full of foeep, the vallies 
alfo avould fand jo thick with corn, that they avould laugh and fing.” 
From the fumaiary view we have here given of the fubjeét mat- 
ter of this effay, our readers will perceive that it is of great 
importance ; and we have only to add, that the author feems 
to us fufficiently matler of his fubjett : a commendation which 
we feldom have the pleafure of giving the eflayiits of the pre- 


fent times. 


1, Aa F colnation of the Alseration: in the. Poor’s Laws, propofed 
pei Dr. Born, and a, Refutation of bis Object ons to Workboufes, fo 
| far as they relate to bundted i 8ve. Pr. is. Becket, 


This is a controverfy that can only be determined by parlia- 


ment, The author of the pamphlet before us appears to be 
. mafter 
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mafter of his fubje&. He is an advocate for hundred-work- 
houfes, and for a general bill founded upon fome fuch plan as 
that f for ‘the better relief and employment of the poor; but he 
is an ehemy t to ‘the general bill lately offered, and the particu- 
lar one. for the county of Norfolk. He writes with great can- 
dor, and every houfekeeper in England. muft agree, that an 
amendment of the poor’s laws, as. they now fublilt, becomes 
daily more ‘and more neceffary, : | 


22. AC barge delivered to the Grand Fury for the City and Liberty 
of we: By Sir John ne Knut. ato. Pr. ise 
Mar 


No. .writer: poffeffes more of that: exoellency which we call 
propriety of.compofition than the wosthipful author of this 
Charge. - It is well adapted for the occafion, and ngthing-could 
be better fuited to the capacities of the hearers, or the gravity 
of the author. Mr.Pugh and Mc, Penn, Mr. Tripp and, Mr. 
Trott,. whofe names as jurors are, prefixed to this Charge, we 
make no donbt, were edified by it, as well as their brother-jurors, 
Which, is more than. many other authors cam boaft of; fo that 
the learned knight may fay with the greateft propriety, ome 
tuli_pun@um, 


23. Mofes and Bolingbroke; a Dialogue. . In the Manner of the 
Right Honourable *******,. Author of Dialogues of the Dead, 
By Samuel Pye, M.D. 4¢e. Pr..2s, 6d. Sandby. | 


“The principal fubje& of this dialogue is the creation of the 
world. . Lord Bolingbroke propofés his: objeétions to the firft 
chapter of Genefis, and Mofes endeavours to explain and vin- 
dicate his own account. 

He tells us that his hiftory extends only to the creation of 
the folar fyftem; thatthe deavens, which were créated with the 
earth, are the heavenly bodies in that fyftem ; that thefp bo- 
dies, together with the earrty, in the beginning of the firft day, 
came out of the hands of the Creator ‘mere maffes of matter, 
each of them a difin@ fluid chaos, without form, and void of 
motion, light, and heat; that the firlt a&vof the Divine Being, 
in the formation of thefe bodies, was communicating to them 
a motion round their refpective.axes; that the fecond, which 
was effected at the fame moment and time, was the formation 
of light, when the immenfe chaotic body of the’ fins at ‘the 
command of the Almighty, inftantaneoufly became a globe of 
fire; that on the fecond day the Creator formed firmaments-or 
atmofpheres. to every body i in the creation; and on the fourth, 


completed the fyftem by giving the planets that motion round 
8 id the 
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the fun, which conftitutes a difference. of featons, and a variety 
of days and nights. 

In the conclufion, Lord Bolingbroke acknowledges the te- 
mierity of his inve@tives againft Mofes, and feems to’ be fully 
fatisfied with his explication of the firft chapter of Genefis. 

The author has generally given the fentiments of Lord B—— 
in his owh words, and if it fhould not be allowed that he has 
cleared up every difficulty in the Mofaic account of the cre- 
ation, it muft. be,confeffed that he has fupported = converfa- 
tion in an agrecable manner, — 


24. Epifiela ad do&iffimum ‘Firum Robertum Lowthium, 5S. 7. P. 
In qua‘ nennulla, que ad nupere fue de facrd Hebracrum' Poefz 
PraleBionam Editionis caleem habet, expenduntur. “A Thoma Ed 
wards, 4. M. Aul: Clar. } Genres. nuper Sori. “80. ‘Pr.’ ts. 


Hooper. 

The author of this letter is an advocate for the Hebrew me- 
fre, upon bifhop Hare’s ftheme; the truth and certainty of 
which he has attempted to evince in two former publications, 
Dr. Lowth, in his Prele&ions, has objeGed to the bifhop’s hy- 
potiefis, declaring, ‘ Se nofi fatis intelligere, quid fit metrum 
fine difcrimine fyllabarum Jongarum breviumque.’ ‘Oar author 
anfwers, * Eadem eft Hebraicz, ad poefin quod attinet, quz lin- 
guz noftre ratio. Syilabatum longarum brévitimque difcri- 
men, quale in linguis Greca & Latina locudi ‘obtinet, refpuit 
ac repudiat: Duo tantum metrorum genera, trochaftuns & 
iambicum, admittit: Verfus. trochaici puris noftris trochaicis, 

iambici vero puris iambicis ad amuflim refpondéent: Ita porro 
comparata eft verfuum Hebraicorum natura, ut qui parem fyl- 
Jabarum numerum habent, eos in locis imparibus, qui imparem) 
eos in patibus acui, quo reéte. cadant, necefflitas poftuler,’ &c. 
This opinion he endeavours to confirm and illuftrate by feverab 
examples, “But notwithftanding-all the arguments which have 
been hitherto advanced in defence of bifhop Hare’s hypothefis, 
we will venture to affirm,’ that there is as. good: imetre (the He~ 
brew language naturally ‘runing into iambics and trochaics) 
in the tenth chapter of Nehemiah, as in any part of the Pfalmsy 



















25 A Differtation on the ancient Pagan »Myfteries, Wherein the 
Opinions of Bifoop Warburton and Dr. Leland on this Subje@, 
are particularly confidered. © 8v0, Pr. 1s. 6d, Reymers. 


Of the antient Pagan myfteries. there were two forts, the 
greater and the /efer. 
According to the author of the Divine Legation, the keffer, 


by certain fecret rites and fhews, targht the origin of fociety, 
2 and 
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andthe do@rine of a future ftate; it they were preparatory to the 
greater, and might be fafely communicated to all the initiated: 
without exception... - 

The arcana of the greater pl: Bg were the doftrine of the 
unity, and the: detefion of .the error of vulgar polybeifm. -Thele 
were not communicated to all the afpirants without exception, 
but only to a fmall and fele& number, who were judged capa- 
ble of the fecret. 

Dr. Leland, on the contrary, in his book entitled, The Ad- 
—— and Neceffity of the Chriftian Revelation, maintaint, 

. That the myfteries did not dere& the: error ot sealer poly- 
sheifim ; 2, That they did not teach the unity. 

The. author of this Differtation (the Candid halos if 
we are not deceived hy an appearance of his ftyle and manne) . 
endeavours to fupport the former of thele opinions, in oppoli- 
tion to the latter, 


26. A panegyrical Criticifn, on an Ode, by Mr. Oxonienfis; which 
was addrefed to the Members.of the Mufical Society at Chelmstord, 
and publifbed sn the Chelmsford Chronicle, Noy. 8, 1765- 
4to Pr. ts, Buckiand. 


There is humour ‘in this piece of criticifm; but the author 
might have employed his time‘to a beret purpatey: for ifthe 
ode is, io reality, not worth a farthiog, few people will think 
it worth their while to give a hhilling for the coumient: 


27. A Dialogue inthe Shades, between the celebrated Mrs. Cibber, 
and the ng-le{:-celebrated, Mrs, Woffington, both of arorous Mrs 
mory; <ontaining many curious Anttdotes of the dramatic ‘and ine 
triguing World; the Amours of f the modern Rofcius ; the real Siate | 
of the Cafe, for rubici Theophilus: Cibber profecuted Mr. s——, 
Ec. Fc. Fe. 4to. =Pr. is. 6d. Bladon. © 


This is a fyllabub of theatrical fcandal whitked up in the 
form of a dialogue, ‘Though few of the anecdotes inter{perfed 
are unknown to. perfons. acquainted with the playhoufes, yet, 
to fome ey “perhaps, they. are sdeiath novel as weli as 
amufing. 


28. Falftaff's Wedding: a Comedy, Being a Sequel to the Second 
Part of the Play of King Henry the Fourth. Written in Imita- 
tion of Shakefpeare, by Mr. Kenrick, vo. 15.64. ‘Wilkie. 


Shakefpeare perhaps related the death of Falftaff in his play 
of Heary the Fifth, as Addifon is faid to have killed Sir Roger 
de Coverley,in the Spectator, that nobody elle might murcer 
him. Mr. Kenrick, however, has veritured to revive the old 

L 3 fat 
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fat knight, as well as feveral- other charaéters of Shakefpeare, 
in this comedy; which, he tells us, was * a juvenile perform- 
ance, written fo long ago as the year 1751, when the author 
was young and giddy enough to amufe, himfelf in a ftuffed 
doublet, before a private audience, with an attempt .at a per- 
fonal reprefentation of the hamours. of Sir John Falftaff,’ 
No doubt but the young.actor was very perfe&. in his part, on 
this occafion, fince fo many of Falftaff’s words feem to have 
cleaved to him, that they have infinuated themfelves into this 
piece, where they muft be confidered as repetitions, rather than 
happy imitations. There is a kind of treachery in the memory, 
that fometimes betrays a writer into inadvertent plagiarifm, 
which perhaps may have been the cafe of Mr. Kenrick; who 
being extremely converfant with the language and feotiments of 
Falftaff, while he was profefledly imitating the manner of 
Shakelpeare, could not always recolle& whether his ideas were 
borrowed or original —Upon the whole, we are of opinion, 
that the admirers of Shakefpeare can receive but litle pleafure 
from this imitation, though it is not wholly void of merit, * as 
a kind of poetical exercife, which the author had prefcribed to 
himteif’? Yet however indulgent we are inclined to be -to- 
wards the comic parts. of this play, it muft be confefied that the 
more ferious fcenes aré beneath all criticifm. 





29. Ponteach ; or, The Savages of America. 4 Tragedy. 8v0, 
Pr. 25s.6d. Milan. 


Though we very readily embraced the opportunity of doing 
juftice to the character of major Rogers, as an officer®, and an 
itinerant geographer, yet we can beftow. no encomiums upon 
him as a poet. The performance before us is the moft infipid 
and flat of any we ever reviewed, belonging to the province of 
the drama. 










30. The Demi-Rep. By N.O. Author of the Meretriciad, Ss 
Pr. 2s. 6d, Moran. 


This author feems to improve by our animadverfions, or 
his fatire is more decent in the performance before us than in 
the Meretriciad f. The foliowing lines are beautiful. 






* Beauty thould have'a fkilful pilor’s care, 
Thro’ envious rucks and fhoals to fteer her clear; 
Beauty the eye of Argus too requires, 
To fave her cargo from the pirate’s fires 5 


















* See our Review for November laft. t Vol. XII. p. zo1. 


Beauty’s 
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Beauty’s-th” Hefperian tree,—and-ev’ry brute, . 
Will rites tife, to pluck the golden fruit: » >. . 
Beauty‘alas! hath pot one friend below 
But virtue} “which can vanquith ev’ry foe : 
‘She thar Hath virrue is-completely-arm’d, 
But béduty withour virtue*may be charcn’d. 
‘ A beauteous woman, reputation gone, 
Ts like a half-pay officer in town ; 
In‘ virtue the is courted, and defir’d, 
In war te’s*honvur'd, and by ali admir’d*: 
»Her-virgins flower once.torn;: her crédit’s gones: 
And: he in’ peace is creaited by none, ~ SD 
Sach is the foldier’s, fuch thé.virgin’s lot, « 
Alike unpity’d; and alike forgot,’: 

We are willing to believe, for the honour of the human 
race, that the author’s fatire in many parts of this poém is 
exaggerated, though we cannot help thinking it bat foo juft in 
other pafflages. Had he been Jefs perfonal; his performance 
mult have been more pleafing. We know not upon what 
foundation the. author fuppofes a late editor of Shakefpeare to 
have written the Memoirs of Churchill, publithed ‘in Dodfley’s 
Annual Regifter of 1764; nor do we fee any reafon why he 
fhould be abufed on that account, 


31. The Oceans a Poem; in Blaik Vorfe, written by thi Sta-fide, 
4t0. Pr. 6d. “Walter. 


Though’ we ‘cafinot pronounce this author to’ be the very 
beft defcriptive poet we have feen, yet, to make amends, he is 
very pious and very moral.  Inftead* of ‘purfuing, he ‘hunts 
down, his fabjeét, and rice tears it to tags; witnels’ tite, follow- 
ing paffage. 

¢ I love to meditate the tracklefs maze, 
Thefe works of God;,his wonders in the deep, .,. 
Mark! how uplifted fwells the tumid wave . 
-Impendent, threat’ning yonder yas cliff! 
' From off yon beaked promontory . 
Whofe. lofty, brow jhigh- -LOW ring, ‘hid in baie ' 
Jart’d by the roaring billows mighty burft, | 
At each fucceilive dath with hollow, soar 
Precipitates fome broken ridge: rapid it falls 
With headlong whirl into the deep abyfs, a 
And overwhelm’d at once is loft to fight. ; 
With rage redoubled now, the furious deep : 
The mountain’s rooted hafe affails ; and hark ! am 


With rattling weep along the nebbie ftrand 
L4 The 
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The frothing furf in thund'ring ‘break drives bey 


By half- funk interrupting rocks repel’ 
Scarce vifible above the water's edge, Laie? 


The laft line isprofaic: ‘enough for the. forecattle,. and the 
¢ beaked promontory bluff’ intimates that..the autho bad not 
facrificed to the graces. ) 


32. Pride; a Poem, jnjiided to John Wilkesy, Es. oe an Eng- 
lithmap, 410,. Pr, 1s, 6¢... Almon. 


Notwithftanding this poem is above snarl yet we dare 
not pronounce it to be a work of genius. The author’s manner 
is evidently boyrowed from. that of Pope; nor can we fay that 
the thoughts are all otigipal. - How far qur fenuments are juft, 

_ the reader quay form fome judgment from the opening i the 
peem. 
« € © happinefs! thou tranfient, partial ali 

0 By all defin’d, by no one underftood ; 7 
Thou bafelets fabric of a poet’s re aia 
Say what thou art, a fomething ora name? 

Art thou on man confetr’d the glorious prize, 
Or elfe referv’d the charter of the fkies ? 

Can virtue win thee, or contentment briog, 

Or muft our fearches prove there’s no fuch thing? 
Thy fplendid dreams life’s bufy pares employ, 
Certain the pain, but doubtful is the joy : 
Where’er we trace thy vague, uncertajn courfe, 
Try where we will, the paflions are thy fource ; 
Thete to direét by one pnerring line 

From virtue drawn, their movements to affiga 
By reafon’s juft decree, .is all we know, 

That gives or cements happinefs below. 

¢ Of every paffion of its various aim, 
The-fpur of honour or the fting of thane; 
Whether it tends to pleafure, or the ‘plan 
That gives o’er brutes the dignity to man; 
Whether impending ills it bids us fly, 

Or beams an op" ning dawn of promis’d joy ; 
Whether in pity’s caufe it drops a ‘tear, * 

Or breathes a figh o’er Virtue’s facred bier $ 

Nurs’d in whatever foil it ftands confeft, 

Or in an hermit’s or a courtier’s breaft ; 

Whether to focial, mutual, or felf'love, 

To whate’er point on earth, ‘or Heaven abéve, 

Its daring views ‘extend, of all befide, “7° ° 

This the moft ftrong, moft univerful, Pride.” ‘ 
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We are forry to fee a writer, who,) dike this, auther certainly 
enjoys the powers of plea{ing, ftoop by turns. to vulgar abufe 
and vulgar panegyric, . Could not the plea ek of the Corfi- 
cans be praifed without befpattering the earl. of B. and all the 
legiftature of Great Britain?. Why may aot Mr, Wilkes receive 
his tribute of applaufe, witheve tenet the laws of his 


country ? : : 5 


33. The Powers of a Pew. ‘7 A jt aii te John Curre, 
Ef. Asa. Pr. 25. Bichariina.. 


As the powers of this wtifer’s feem’ to be plot inconfide- 
rable, we are forry that’ he thoufd’ chirfe * to' dip it into 
the ink-horn of literary ftandal. The plai“df "this poem, like 
that of many others lately publifhed, fs to'fatitize feyeral living 
. writers, among which it is impoffible’ to fail to’ jntroduce the 
Reviewers. For our parts, we are fo ljttle’confcious of having 
deferved this cenfure, and’ fo'little affected by ‘it, tliat we fhall 
fubmit to our readers part of this author’s fatite ofl. Reviewers, 
as a fpecimen of his‘fancy and verfification: 


* Each moon.their trump. they blow, .and fit 
High arbiters of fenfe and wit ; 

And in the name of *“ pr hg fcrawl, 

‘¢ With defp'rate hands, and hearts of: gall,” ” 
Poifon'd the ink within the ftand, ) li 
Deadly the feathers in, their hand ; 

On, the Syampbalides they grew,.. |. 

And butcher in, each amonth’s Rewigw, .. 

Sunk twenty. fathom under ground, _:;. 

Paper’d with sitk-pages round, 

A dungeon lies 3, and plac’d before | 

Stand printers’ dew’l; to guard the door ; 

To this thefe envious fiends refort, 
To hold their sngut/rtion-court. 

Fix’d in the middle of the room, 

A glimmering lamp: reflects. a gloom ; 
Cluft’ring above hang fcalping Anives, 
By dulne/s edg’d *gainit poets” lives. . 
The fin of fan ¢ an author's head, 
Viétims that at their altars bled, - 
Dangle in parcels at the top, 

Like dry’d leaves in a druggift’s foop. 
Curious the fgas by which ah they know, 
Whether a work is good, or‘no, ©’ ' 
For thefe ail- judging critic elves’ 

Form no opinion from themfelwer 3* >: 


es 


Mechanic 
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Mechanic judges of ‘the brain, | 
As weatherglaffes are of rain. ; 

Perch’d on @ coliimn of reviews, 
Sits a grave’ow/, and feems to mufe? 
And when they bring home works of «wir, 
She’s taken’ with'a booting-fit, 

An ideot a/ gives evidence, 

By braying, of the approach of /fenfe. 

And oft as*from a morhing’s roam 
They bring a work of genius honte, 

The {alps with fympathy will thake, 

And for their brother /ca/ps will quake. 

The fouching ears, which Midas wore 
(Infamous mark !) in time of yore, 

Are nail’d unto their {peaker’s chair, 

And when a Grub-ftreet piece draws near, | t 

Ere@ and lively they appear, 

And give each fign of joy they can, 

Pleas’d with each modern piping Pas.’ 








34: Yarico zo Inkle, an Epiftle, By the Author of the Elecy written 
among the Ruins of an Abbey. 410. Pr. is. Dodfley. 





If we miftake not, this epiftle is not the firft poetical com- 
pofition that the well-known ftory of Yarico and Inkle has pro.- 
duced, but we never obferved the lady talk fo much in cha- 
racter before. Her page contains the genuine language of di- 
ftrefs, and breathes every fentiment of.varied woe. The oum- 
bers are polifhed, and the didtion pathetic. We are to fup- 
pofe that the mercenary Inkle is deaf ‘to her mifery, upon which 
fhe concludes her epiitle in the following very affeéting lines. 








¢ Thou parent fun! if e’er with pious lay 

I ufher’d in thy world-reviving ray ! 

Or as thy fainter beams,illum’d the Weft, 
With grateful voice I hymn’d thee to thy, reft! 
Beheld with wond’ring eye thy radiant feat, 
Or fought thy facred dome with unclad feet ! 
If near to thy bright altars as I drew, 

My votive lamb, thy holy flamen,. flew! 
Forgive! that I, irrev’rent of thy name, 
Dar’d for thy foe indulge th’ unhallow’d flame: 
Ev’ on a Chriftian lavith'’d my efteem, 

And fcorn’d the fable children of thy beam. 
.This:poniard by my daring hand impreft 
Shall drink the ruddy drops that warm my breatft : 


















Nor 
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Nor I alone, by this immortal deed 
From Slav’ry’s laws my infant thall be freed. 
And thou, whofe ear is deaf to_pity’s call, 
Behold at length thy deftin’d vi@im fall; . , 
Behold thy once-lov’d Nubian ftain’d with gore, 
Unwept, extended on the crimfon floor ; 
Thefe temples clouded with the fhades of death, 
Thefe lips unconfcious of the ling’ring breath: 
Thefe eyes up- rais’d (ere clos’d by Fate’s decree) 
' To catch expiring one faint glimpfe of thee. 
Ah! then thy Yarico forbear to dread, 
My fault’ring voice no longer will upbraid, 
Demand due vengeance of the pow’rs above, 
Or, more offentive ftill, implore thy love. 


35+ Elegiac Tears, or Plaintive Epiftles; being a poetical Tranflation 
of the Rev. Mr. Cotton’s Blegiace Lachryme ; five, Querela 
Epiftolares. By the Rev. George [tchener, L.L. B, Vicar of 
Great Baddow in Effex, and late of St. John’s College in Ox- 
ford. 4t0, Pr. is. 6d. Buckland. 


This poet bewails the lofs of his wife, like old Orpheus. Bae 
we do not fuppofe that rivers will ftop their courfes to hear the 


melody of his lays: that indeed feems to be interrupted by ex- 
cefs of gtief, For inftance : 


- € But ah! where’er my Cath’rine’s namie I view, 
Lovely, dear name—ah me! my fobs anew 


&c.’? Again: 


« Ah me! hard fate! ‘my joys, relentlefs, fly, 
And each new day affumes a darker dye.’ 


Thefe lines refemble the following lamentation of Colinet in 
the paitorals of Namby Pamby : 


* Ah me the while! ah me the fucklefs day ! 
Ah lucklefs lad! the rather might I fay!? 


Thus our author, like that exquifite bard, unites tendernefs of 
fentiment with fimplicity of didion. 


36. A Poem to the Memory of the celebrated Mrs. Cibber, 
Pr. 6d. Dodifley. 


In this poem, the verification is eafy, matural, ‘and harmoy 
nious; the encomium beftowed on Mrs, Cibber, elegant and 
juft.. The tragic. mufe, in the reprefentation of the poet, weeps 


over the grave, and laments the lofs of this diftinguithed aétrefs. 
‘ Who,’ fays Melpomene, 


Ale. 


* Who 
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* Who can like her the haughty Pyrrbus ‘bend 2’ 

Or in the wife of faithlefs Jaffier melt? | 
Such filial foftnefs to Cordelia lend ? 

Or thew the ftruggles wretched Conftance felt ? 
How ffhall the falfe Califta weep her fate ? 

Or poor deceiv’d Monimia now complain ? 
Who, : Ifabella, can thy woes relate? 

Or paint the tortares of Alicia’s brain ?’ 


156 


37. Pynfent, a Poem. 4to. Pr.is.6¢. Williams. | 


A flimfy compliment to Mr. Pitt on his receiving the Pynfent 
eftate. The two concluding lives will furnifh owt peader;with 
an idea of the author’s poetical talents : 


* Doubt hangs not on the choice ; beyond compare 
He fees one man, and makes that one his heir.’ 


38. Political Epiftles on various Subjefs of the prefent Tismes. Ajo. 
Pr. 15. Nicoll. 


We paid our compliments to this author jn our laft Review.*. 
We are confirmed by the publication before us in the judgment 
we then pronounced as to the gentleman’s abilities. Neither 
his poetical or political talents qualify him to fupport the im- 
portance he affumes. 


39. Eliza: or, The Hiftery of Mifs Granville. By the Author of 
Indiana Danby. 2 Vols. 12m0, Pr. 5s. Noble, 


This is a frefh attempt at epiftolary novel-writing, executed 
with very indifferent fuccefs. The chief wmerit it can claim are 
the letters fuppofed to pafs between Mifs Granville, the heroitie 
ofthe fable, and her friends, whilft the former was. in.a ftate 
ef eafy, mndéefizning coquetry, and her heart exulting, but not 
affected with the addreffes paid her by the men. Her guardian 
was one Sir John Stratton, whe is married to a worthy lady, a 
woman of quality... He is drawn by our heroine as a man of 
genie, and agreeable both in perfon and manners, He falls in 
love with her, attempts to debauch her, is difappointed, fhe 
leaves his houfe, and he degenerates into a being fome degrees 
worfe than.adzmon. The relation of his conduct to compafs 
his ends is fo infernal, that it furpafles al] credibility, and there- 
fore conveys with it neither inftru€tion nor amufement. The 
dittle god is revenged upon her indifference, by making her in 
love with a ‘lord Effex, who is equally enamoured with her. The 
reader cannot ddubt that a duel enfes between him and Sir 


 — 
_—_ 








* See p. 75: ; 
On 3 
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John ; ‘aad our author, not contented with Turing him thro” . 


the body, murders his wife likewife ; fo that both of them are 
buried in one grave, and teave our amorous pait mafters of the’ 
field. . A. ftory of ome’ Mrs. Mandeville is introduced, which is, 
rot quitefo moral as that of our heroine ; and, upon the whole, 
her hiftory is rather a defpicable than a pleafing performamce. 


40. The Amours of Lais: ‘or, The Misfortunes of Love. 12m. 
Pr. 3%. * Polingfby. 

. This is.one of the moft extraordinary performanges we ever. 
remember to have feen. It contains the adventures of the fa- 
mous Corinthian courtefan, wrote in a ftile and manner which 
might do Honour to’ ‘her‘memory, but replete with abfurd ad- 
" ventures.’ It would be dding injtiftice to’ the author not to ac- 
knowledge, that he appears to be well acquainted with the hu- 
marr heart, and has with preat addrefs reconciled in his narrative 
the virtues of a woman ‘tothe ‘profeffion of @ courtéfan. He’ 
ought, however, to have preferved a little moré regard for what 
the-painters call the #/ coffume. | 


41. Memoirs of Mr, Walleott, a Gentleman of Yorkshire, and dis 
Farbily. A Narrative founded on real Fa@s. 2VPols. iw2me. 
Pritssx + Jones. exept a4 
Of ‘all the wretched productions under which the pref. has; 

groaned for the deftrugtion of precious time, this is one of the 
moft ftupid, _It is deftitute of plot, fentiment,.and charaéer; 
and the reader may judge of the ‘author’s invention, from hi¢ 
fetting out with the ftale ftory of a wife’s chckolding herfelf, by 
fupplying the place of*Her maid in her hufband’s arms. 


42. The Morality of the Eaft ; extraGed from the Koran of Mo- 
hammed | Digefed under alphabetical Heads. With an Tatroduc- 
tion, and occafienal Remarks., Svo. Pr..23. fewed,. Nicoll, 


We have Iong fince had; in Englith, an epifome of the Morals 
of Confucius ; we have now an abftraé of the morals of Moham- 
med, taken from Sale’s tranflation of the Koran, and difpofed 
ulider general heads, in alphabetical order. ‘The compiler has 
prefixed a fenfible introduStion, containing’ an account of that 
Arabian impoftor, extratted’ from Mofhéitn’s Ecclefiaftical Hit 
tory ;. and has added forne occafional remarks. “THis compila- 
tion may be efteerhed a Citriofity by thofe who have not had 
either opportunity or inclination to revife that heap of jargon 
with which thefe moral precepts are conhetted. It may be of 
fervice likewife to prevent undiftinguifhing invectives agamit 
the author and his followers, which are not only inconfiftene 

with 
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with the genius of the Chriftian religion, but are generally 
founded in ignorance and prepoffeflion. In other refpeéts thefe 
publications can be of little ufe. We have no occafion to fend 
into China or Arabia for a fyfitem of morals: in the gofpel we 
have one which is infinitely fuperior to every other, and, like 
the Julian ftar, 
— — — micat inter omnes, 
— — — wvelus inter ignes . 
' luna minores. 


43. Public Prayer. A Treatife in two Parts, 12mo. Pr.1s.6d. 
Buckland. , 


This treatife is written by different hands. ‘The author of 
the firft part endeavours to prove, that free prayer is more ufe~- 
ful and expedient than forms. The author of the fecond points 
out fome irregularities which he has obferved in diffenting con- 
gregations, and propofes feveral excellent rules for the, improve- 
ment of their public worfhip. 

They difcufs the fubje& with candour and moderation, and. 
write like men of fenfe. But after all, when they contend for 

freedom in prayer, they feem to be difputing for a fhadow.. For 
a perfon who prays in the Meeting (if a hearer can be faid to 
pray) is as much direéted and reftrained by the words of. the 
minifter, as a perfon in the Céurch by the words of the Common 
Prayer. 


44. Sermons on feveral Occafions, preached in Weftminfter-Abbey, 
and Si. Margaret’ s,. Weitminfter, _ By Pierfon Lloyd, M. 4. 
Second Majter of Weftminfter-School. 8vs. Pr. 5s. '‘Tonfon- 


This: volume contains fixteen plain, practical fermons, on the 
following fubje&ts, viz. 

1. To rejoice in the Lord, a perpetual duty. 2. The Scrip- 
ture doctrine of.tenptation. » 3. The right government of our 
thoughts. 4. Chriftian courage. 5. Every man’s life a mix- 
ture of profperity and adverfity, and the wifdom of God in fo 
ordering it. 6. Of God’s omniprefence. 7. Againft an intem- 
perate curiofity of prying into the fecrets of God, with a parti- 
cular application of the do¢trine to fome of the chief articles of 
the Chritian faith. 8. Private calamities not to be interpreted 
into diving judgments, 9g. The deceitfulnefs of fin. 10. The 
duty and advantage of fetting our affections on things above. 
r1. The folly of all human confidence, and the wifdom of 
putting our truft in God. rz. The nature of a truly religious 
fear. 13. Onthe Sabbath. 14. The proper ufe of Scripture 
example. 15. The obligations which the Chriftian religion 


lays 
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lays upon all its profeffors toi becatne eqninenaly, gabd, 16, On 


env 

ta readers may form a judgment of the Rile i in which thefe 
difcourfes are written, and the author’s way. of thinking, in'fome . 
particular points, by the ‘following thort. quotations ; a 

‘ Did the Scriptures contain,in them, ngthing- but what is 
plain and obvious to all capacities alike, where would then be 
the variety which now fo admirably adapts them to each capa- 
city in particular ? There would then be milé indeed for the weak, ' 
but where would there be meat for the frong ? What then would © 
there be, either to employ-our reafon, or to exercife our faith ? 
So that, if there are thofe, who are hardy ‘énough to obje& ” 
againft the Scriptures, becaufe there are fome things in them 
obfcure, with much more colour might they objet againft them, ° 
wére theré nothing fo. 

‘© As ‘te’ the fablime“dé@trines of ‘Chriftialiity, ‘the Trinity, 

and Intarnation ; that thefe three diftin& perfons fhould’ fub 
in» the fame’ ‘divine nature, -and the divinity and humanity be 
united in one perfon): as to thefe things being fo, . revelation is. 
plain; and their-trath therefore not tobe queftioned: but how 
they fhould be fo, is a point of no concern tous to know,,as,) 
tending. neither to make us at vos more virtuous -_ or happy 
heteatter,’ 3 ! | “Ich 


45. Liseensvdlctene ond: tase! 4 tylenl is far the Enter. 
taiument of young Perfons,.' By Daniel Turner, Sve? Pr. ase 
Johnioa, | 


"Thee: may’ be: -ftiled moral and Helipiit but can hardly ‘be 
called entertaining letters : for though they are ‘written in a on 
and expreifive ftile, they feem to want that variety, eafe, and 
gaiety, and above all that novelty, whichis were ty render: 
them graeme to young readers, 


46.A jfeort Effay on Man's Original State, end: Fall in vind Firf: 
Adam ; and of his Recovery by Jefas Chrift, she Second-Adam.. 
Wath, fame Qbferwations om the Gofpel-Call:: .as alfo fome Refabions 
on the Chrifian- Lifer 8v0. Prous. » Keithi 


‘This is one of thofe infignificant compofitions which a man’ 
may read without receiving either pleafure or inftruétion, 
47. The whole Duty of Youth, with refpe® to their Religious Com~ 
dud in Life, . Adapted to the Capacities of the Youth of “oth Sexes. 
By a Divine of the Church of England. 12m. 13.62. Law. - 


This performance contains a fyftem of religious and moral 
inftruction, delivered i in a plain, familiar ftile, by queftion and 
anfwer ; 
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anfwer;- and? is: é¥tremely well- calekited for young readery 
whofe underftandings are not improved by a liberal educatiori,’.:» 


48: The Harmony of the Bvangelifts : of} The Four Géfpels connvaed 
into one reguldr bifloriéal Series, By-Witiani Greenwood, D.D. 
‘1d. Pr, 23) 6d. Rivington, > 
“Phis author has chiefly followed Dr,-Macknight in the ar-- 

rangement of his materials. In fome, places he has altered the 

common tranflation,and fubjoined explanatory notes. In thort, - 
he has furnifhed the public with a afeful Harmony of the Gofpels 
ata (mall expence. yA a g as fe 


49. 4 Man of Abilities for the Earl of B—e;: or, Scotch Politics 
defeated in America. Accompanied with Jeverad interefling Anec- 
Aotes,- and: a Hint -of the late intended: minifietial Change. Swo. 

‘Rrois, Williams, » dees roy 

Tho’ this is one of the moft daring attacks from the prefs that: 
we Kavefeen'upon a moft noble family ¢ yor we hope it will not: 
bé’ profecuted into that importance which it never cam acquire 
from, thé aethor’s ftyle and manner. Fhe anecdotes mentioned: 
ink (Hé‘tithe-page <onfift of hackneyed ftories concerning a nos: 
ble lord, while he was in I——4d, and of his behaviour at the 
battle of M n. The author is equally fevere upon the no- 
bie lord's father, lately deveafed, a nobleman of unimpeached. 
honour: and char#&er.. The like hackie¥ed: abufe is thrown 
out againft three late fecretaries of ftate, and other refpedtable 
charaftets, Upon the whole, this.Maa, of Abilities isa very 

defpicable filly fellow... , 





50.4 foort and friendly Caution to the Good People of England. 
Seo. Pr. 6d. Wilkie. ia 

This apoftolical author addrefles the good people of England 
in St. Paul’s words; Si/ver and gold I have none, but futh as I bave. 
I awill give unto you. * | will (continueshe) at leaft offer to you 
that which will be produdtive of gold and filver, nay more, of 
contentment, which does bat feldom attend on riches.’ This 
wholefome: advice confifis in Sempronian declzmations againit 
German conneétions and their authors, and againft the Ameri- 
cans for oppofing the ftamp-aé&t. Let American infolence 
(fays the author in his clofing fentence) and riot be abhorred, 
and. difcountenanced, by our example; and juftice will bé 


done.’ 


FANS 











